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From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Bibliothéque Contemporaine. 2e Série. 
De Stendhal. CEuvres completes. Par- 
is: 1854-55. En vente. 

2. Vies de Haydn, et Mozart}, et de Métas- 
tase. Nouvelle édition. 1 vol. 

3. Histoire dela Peinture en Italie. Nou- 
velle édition, entierement revue. 1 vol. 

4. Rome, Naples, et Florence. Nouvelle 
édition. Préface inédite. 1 vol. 

5. De L’ Amour. Seule édition complete. 
Augmentée de Préfaces et de Frag- 
ments entitrement inédits. 1 vol. 

6. Vie de Rossini. Nouvelle édition, enti- 
érement revue. 1 vol. 

7. Racine et Shakespeare: Etudes sur Le 
Romantisme. Nouvelle édition, enti- 
érement revue et augmentée d’un grand 
nombre de Fragments inédits. 1 vol. 

8. Promenades dans Rome. Nouvelle édi- 
tion. 2 vols. 

9. Mémoires d'un Touriste. Préface et la 
plus grande Partie d’un Volume inédite. 
2 vols. 

10. Le Rouge et Le Noir. Chronique du 
XTXe Siecle. Nouvelle édition. 1 vol. 

ll. La Chartreuse de Parme. Nouvelle édi- 
tion, entitrement revue. 1 vol. 

12. Romans et Nouvelles. Précédés d’une 
Notice sur De Stendhal, par M. B. Col- 
omb. 1 vol. : 

13. Correspondance Inédite. Précédée d’une 
Introduction, par Prosper Merimée, de 
l’ Académie Francaise: ornée d’un beau 
Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

Tue literary career of Henri Beyle, who 
wrote under the pseudonyme of M. De Stend- 
hal, deserves to-be commemorated, if only as 
a curious illustration of the caprice of criti- 
cism ; or it may well be cited in proof of the 
occasional readiness of contemporaries to fore- 
stall the judgment of posterity, when there is 
no longer a living and sentient object for their 
jealousy. His habits were simple, his tastes 
were of a nature to be easily and cheaply 
gratified, and his pecuniary wants were con- 
sequently of the most modest description. He 
would have been content, he tells us, to rub 
on with 4000 francs a year at Paris; he would 
have thought himself rich with 6000; and 
in an autobiographical sketch he says, ‘‘ The 
only thing I see clearly is, that for twenty 
years my ideal has been to live at Paris in a 
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fourth story, writing a drama or a novel.” 
This ideal was never realized, because the book- 
sellers and theatrical managers would not, or 
could not, bid high enough for dramas or 
novels from his pen; and he was eventually 
compelled to accept the consulship at Civita 
Vecchia, where the closing period of his life 
was shortened by the diseases of the climate, 
as well as embittered by disappointment and 


exception to this general indifference. In the 
‘Revue Parisienne”’ of September 23rd 1840, 
appeared a long and carefully written article, 
entitled an ‘* Etude sur Il. Beyle,” by Balzac, 
in which ‘‘ La Chartreuse de Parme”’ was 
declared to be a masterpiece, and its author 
was described as one of the finest observers 
and most original writers of the age. But 
although elaborately reasoned out, and largely 
supported by analysis and quotation, this 
honorable outburst of enthusiasm was com- 
monly regarded as an extravagance into which 
Balzac had been hurried by an exaggeration 
of generosity towards a fancied rival; and 
Beyle’s courteous letter of acknowledgment 
contains the following sentence, showing how 
little disposed he was to overestimate his po- 
sition or his hopes : —‘‘ This astounding ar 
ticle, such as no writer ever before received 
from another, I have read, I now venture to 
own to you, with bursts of laughter. Every 
time I came to a eulogium a little exalted, 
and I encountered such at every step, I saw 
the expression of my friends’ faces at reading 
it.” 

Could he wake from the dead and see his 
friends’ faces now, his characteristic smile of 
irony, rather than loud laughter, would be the 
furm in which his feelings might be most ap- 
propriately expressed ; for those friends have 
not waited till 1880, the earliest era at which 
he expected to be read; they have barely ex- 
ceeded the time prescribed by Horace — non- 
umque prematur in annum — for testing the 
soundness of a work. Beyle died in 1842, 
and few beyond the very limited circle of his 
intimates then seemed aware that a chosen 
spirit had departed, or that a well of valua- 
ble thought and a fountain of exquisite-sensi- 
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bility had been dried up: One solitary gar- 
land of immortelles was flung upon his grave. 
An essay on his life and character, by M. 
Auguste Bussiére, appeared in the “ Revue 
dex Deux Mondes ”’ for January, 1843 ; but 
the first paragraph was an avowal of the 
hazardous character of the attempt : 

“We approach a task which is at the 
eame time both embarrassing and seducing, 
that of appreciating a man of talent whose 
upright character and original qualities 
seemed to promise a greater extent of influ- 
ence than he has exercised on his contempora- 
ries. We shall encounter in this mind and 
in this character odd specialities, strange ano- 
malies, contradictions which will explain how, 
after having been more vaunted than read, 
more read than relished, more decried than 
judged, more cited than known, he has lived, 
if the expression may be used, in a sort of 
clandestine celebrity, to die an obscure and 
unmarked death. Contemporary literature, 
it must be owned, has found before the tomb 
of one of its most distinguished cultivators, 
only silence, or words worse than silence. 
M. Beyle dead, all has been said for him. 
His remains have not seen their funeral at- 
tendance swell by those regrets which delight 
in display, and which come to seek under 
the folds of the pall a reflection of the lustre 
shed by the living.” 

A noble English poet, after an ordinary 
night’s sleep, awoke and found himself fa- 
mous. Beyle must have slumbered thirteen 
years, dating from the commencement of his 
last long sleep, before he could have calcu- 
lated on a similar surprise on waking. But 
his hour has come at last, and come sooner 
than he anticipated. We have now (1855) 
before us popular and cheap editions of almost 
_all his books (thirteen volumes), in addition 
to two closely printed volumes of correspond- 
ence, and three volumes of novels from his 
unpublished MS., bearing striking evidence 
to the assiduity with which every scrap of 
hie composition has been hunted up. We 
have, moreover, a somewhat embarrassing 
superfluity of biographical notices from sur- 
viving friends, who, whatever their amount 
of agreement with Balzac in 1840, have no 
objection to respond to the popular demand 
for Beyle testimonials in 1855. Prefixed to 
the ‘* Correspondence ”’ is a condensed and 
pithy series of clever, polished, highly illus- 
trative, and by no means enthusiastic, notes 
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and reminiscences by M. Merimée, M. Sainte- 
Beuve has devoted two papers, distinguished 
by his wonted refinement and penetration, to 
Stendhal, in the ‘* Causeries du Lundi.” An 
extremely interesting biographical notice, 
drawn up by M. Colomb, Beyle’s most attached 
friend and testamentary executor, from private 
papers and other authentic sources of infor- 
mation, is prefixed to the “‘ Romans et Nouv- 
elles ; *’ and by way of preface or introduc- 
tion to the ‘* Chartreuse de Parme,”’ the 
publishers have judiciously reprinted the long- 
neglected éloge of Balzac. As if to complicate 
the problem, Beyle’s critics and biographers 
announce and claim him as ‘eminently 
French,’’ although he systematically ridiculed 
the vanity of his countrymen, reviled their 
taste, disliked the greater part of their liter- 
ature, and, deliberately repudiating his coun- 
try as ‘ le plus vilain pays du monde que les 
nigauds appellent la belle France,’ directed 
himself to be designated as Milanese on his 
tombstone. Here is enough, and more than 
enough, to justify us in devoting our best at- 
tention to the social and intellectual phenom- 
enon thus presented, — to say nothing of the 
interest we naturally take in the reputation 
of an author who, in straitened circumstances, 
ordered the complete collection of ‘< mon cher ”’ 
Edinburgh Review, and appealed to its ex- 
tended circulation as an unanswerable proof 
that the English are more reasonable in poli- 
tics than the French. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was born at Grenoble, 
on the 23d of January, 1783, of a family 
which, without being noble, was classed and 
lived familiarly with the provincial aristocracy. 
One of his earliest preceptors was a priest, 
who appears to have sadly misunderstood and 
mismanaged his pupil. ‘‘ Beyle,” says M. 
Merimée, ‘‘ was wont to relate with bitter- 
ness, after forty years, that one day, having 
torn his coat whilst at play, the Abbé en- 
trusted with his education reprimanded him 
severely for this misdeed before his comrades, 
and told him he was a disgrace to religion 
and to his family. We laughed when he 
narrated this incident ; but he saw in it sim- 
ply an act of priestly tyranny and a horrible 
injustice, where there was nothing to laugh 
at, and he felt as acutely as on the day of its 
occurrence the wound inflicted on his self- 
love.’’ It was one of his aphorisms that our 
parents and our masters are our natural ene- 
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matter of fact being, that his own character, 
tendencies, and aspirations had been invaria- 
bly opposed to the plans, wishes, and modes 
of thinking of his family. They were clearly 
wrong in endeavoring to force him into uncon- 
genial paths of study ; nor was he likely to 
de cured of his inborn wilfulness, or his mor- 
bid sensibility, by harsh treatment. On the 
establishment of the Ecole Centrale, in 1795, 
they had no alternative but to send him there ; 
and such was his quickness or diligence, that 
when the day arrived for the examination in 
** grammaire générale,”’ not one of the pupils 
“ould compete with him, and he received all 
tne prizes that had been proposed. 

During the four following years he sus- 
tained his reputation by carrying off all the 
first prizes in all the courses that he attended ; 
and at the end of that time, in 1798, he con- 
centrated his energies on mathematics for 
(according to M. Colomb) the strange reason 
that he had a horror of hypocrisy, and rightly 
judged that in mathematics it was impossible. 
A more intelligible and more likely motive 
was his laudable ambition to be admitted into 
the Polytechnic School, for which he was 
about to become a candidate after much anx- 
ious preparation, when a sudden change took 
place in his prospects ; and we find him in 
1800, at the age of seventeen, a supernumer- 
ary in the ministry of war. He was indebted 
for this employment to the Daru family, which 
was distantly related to his own ; and when, 
early in the same year, the two brothers Daru 
were despatched to Italy on public duty of 
an administrative kind, they invited Beyle to 
rejoin them there on the chance of some fit- 
ting occupation for him turning up. He made 
the journey from Geneva to Milan on horse- 
back, following so close on the traces of the 
invading army, that he had to run the gaunt- 
let before the fort of Bard, which, overlooked 
from its insignificance, had well-nigh frustrated 
the most brilliant of Napoleon’s early cam- 
paigns at starting. Our young adventurer 
entered Milan at the beginning of June, 1800 ; 
and, on the 14th of that month, had the good 
fortune to be present, as an amateur, at the 
battle of Marengo. An armistice having been 
signed the next day, he took advantage of it 
to visit, in company with a son of General 
Melas, the Boromean Isles and the other re- 
markable objects in the vicinity. Hurried 
away, we suppose, by the military spirit 
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a regiment of dragoons as quartermaster-; 
and, in the course of a month, received a 
commission as sub-lieutenant. He served for 
about half a year as aide-de-camp to General 
Michaud, and received the most flattering cer- 
tificate of courage and conduct ; but before 
the expiration of a year (on September 17th, 
1801) he was ordered to rejoin his regiment, 
then in garrison at Savigliano, in Piedmont, 
in consequence of a regulation forbidding any 
officer under the rank of lieutenant to be 
employed as aide-de-camp. 

His lifein a provincial town differed widely 
from that of the brilliant staff-officer, which, 
divided between Brescia and Bergamo, with 
frequent excursions to Milan and the Isles, 
and thickly sown, says his biographer, with 
various and romantic sensations, realized his 
conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon as 
the treaty of Amiens afforded him an honor- 
able pretext for quitting an inactive and un- 
exciting course of life in the army, he flung 
up his commission, very much to the disgust 
of his patrons, and went to reside with his 
parents at Grenoble. Of course this experi- 
ment failed, but he made himself sufficiently 
disagreeable to extort an allowance of 150 
francs a month from his father with leave to 
live at Paris, where, in June, 1807, he took 
up his elevated abode (au cinguiéme) in the 
Rue d’Angivilliers, and without seeking for 
introductions or aiming at immediate distine- 
tion, calinly and resolutely set about educat- 
ing himself anew. Montesquieu, Montaigne, 
Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, Say, J. J. Rous- 
seau, were his favorite authors. He also 
made a careful study of Alfieri’s tragediess 
and out of his five francs a day he contrived 
to pay masters in English and fencing. He 
got on tolerably well in English, although his 
instructor was an Irishman with a touch of 
the brogue ; but his skill with the foil was 
of so equivocal a description, that Renouvier, 
the director of the Salle Fabien, is reported 
to have given him nearly the same advice 
which was addressed to a British peer by a 
celebrated French fencing master, when his 
lordship was settling account with him at the 
conclusion of a long series of lessons at » 
napoleon per hour: ‘* Milord, je vous con- 
seille décidément d’abandonner les armes.” 
Beyle’s figure was ill adapted for active 
exercises; but his nerves, which grew trema- 
lous at the slightest touch of emotion, were 
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eye was good, and he attained to such profi- 
ciency with the pistol as to be able once, when 
anxious to display his skill, to bring down a 
bird upon the wing at forty yards’ distance. 
The reputation thus acquired (perhaps by a 
happy accident) was far from useless fur a 
man of his character, who was then duily 
liable to be called to account for the indis- 
creet indulgence of his peculiar humor. To- 
wards the conclusion of his career he writes : 
*“Tought to have been killed a dozen times 
for epigrams or mots piquants that cannot be 
forgotten ; and yet I have received only three 
wounds, —two of which are of little conse- 
quence, those in the hand and the left foot.” 
One of his inaxims was, to catch at the first 
occasion for a duel on entering life; and 
his receipt for a first duel, which he pro- 
nounced infallible, rans thus: ‘‘ Whilst your 
adversary is taking his aim, look at a tree, 
and begin counting the leaves. One pre-oc- 
cupation will distract from another of a graver 
kind. Whilst taking aim yourself, recite two 
Latin verses ; this will prevent you from fir- 
ing too quickly, and neutralize that five per 
cent. of emotion which has sent so many 
balls twenty feet above the mark.”’ 

About this time (1803), Beyle formed the 
curious project of writing a comedy, in one 
act and in prose, to confute the critical can- 
ons of the celebrated Geoffroy. It was to be 
called ** Quelle Horreur! Ou l’ami du des- 
potisme pervertisseur de l’opinion publique.” 
He worked at it, from time to time, for ten or 
twelve years; and then definitively abandoned 
it. In 1805 he renewed the experiment of 
domestic life at Grenoble, which this ‘time 
was curiously and characteristically inter- 
rupted. He fell in love with an actress ; 
and, on her leaving Grenoble on a professional 
engagement fur Marseilles, he pretended a 
sudden inclination for commerce, and became 
clerk to a Marseilles firm of dealers in colo- 
nial produce, with whom he remained a year, 
when the lady married a rich Russian mag- 
vate, and Beyle returned to Paris. Ilaving 
contracted a fixed taste for intellectual pur- 
suits, he was with difficulty persuaded by 
his friends, the Darus, to attach himself 
once more to their fortunes. He complied, 
however, and rejoined them in Gerwany, 
where be was present, as a non-combatant, 
at the battle of Jena, and witnessed the tri- 


umphant entry of Napoleon into Berlin in| 


1806. A few days after this event, Count 
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Daru (the father) procured for Beyle the 
place of intendent of the domains of the Em- 
peror in Brunswick, which he held two years, 
profiting by his residence in the Duchy to 
study the German language and philosophy. 
Here, again, he gave signal proof of both 
moral and physical courage. He put down 
an insurrection in a town, the garrison of 
which had just quitted it, by the bold expedi- 
ent of arming the invalid soldiers left behind 
in a hospital, and suddenly leading them 
against the crowd. An instance of his en- 
ergy as an administrator is thus related by M. 
Merimée : 

** According to his wonted mode of showing 
himself worse than he was, he affected to despise 
the enthusiasm that made the men of his epoch 
do such great things. ‘ We had the sacred fire,’ 
he observed, ‘and I among the rest, though un- 
worthy. I had been sent to Brunswick, to levy 
an extraordinary contribution of five millions. 
I raised seven millions, and I narrowly escaped 
being torn in pieces by the populace, who were 
exasperated at the excess of my zeal. The Em- 
peror inquired the name of the auditor who had 
so acted, and suid ‘* C’est bien.’’’ ’’ 

It would have been difficult to discover 
another auditor similarly circumstanced, who 
would have refrained from putting into his 
own pocket one, at least, of the two extra 
millions; and it is far from clear that the 
Emperor would have trusted or respected him 
less on that account, so long as the imperial 
demands were fully answered. Napoleon 
commonly knew to a fraction the amount of 
the illicit gains of his functionaries, as the 
famous contractor Ouvrard discovered to his 
cost. This man was once fovlish enough to 
bet that Mademoiselle Georges would sup 
with him instead of keeping her known en- 
gagement to sup, on a specified night, at the 
Tuileries. He overcame her scruples by a 
bribe of 200,000 francs, and won his wager. 
The day following, he was ordered to attend 
the Emperor, and was thus quietly addressed : 
‘*M. Ouvrard, you have gained five millions 
by your contracts fur the supply of the army 
in Spain: you will pay two into the imperial 
treasury without delay.’’ This state of things 
and tone of feeling must be kept in mind in 
appreciating a man like Beyle, who, after 
dealing with millions in times of commotion 
and confusion, died in exile because he could 
never muster capital enough to secure an 
annuity of £160 a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he was attached 
to the grand army during the invasion of 
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Russia, and had his full share of the glories, 
dangers, and privations of the retreat. He 
was among the few, says M. Merimée, who, 
on this trying occasion, never forfeited the 
respect of others. One day, not far from the 
Beresina, Beyle presented himself, shaved and 
carefully dressed, before his chief. ‘* You 
have shaved as usual, [ see,’? observed M. 
Daru ; ‘* you are a brave man (un homme de 
ceur).’”? In a letter from Moscow he has 
given one of the most graphic and picturesque 
accounts we are acquainted with of the fire. 
It concludes thus : 


‘We left the city lighted up by the finest 
conflagration in the world, forming an immense 
pyramid, which, like the prayers of the faithful, 
had its base on earth and its summit in heaven. 
The moon appeared above this atmosphere of 
flame and smoke. It wasan imposing spectacle, 
but one ought to have been alone, or surrounded 
by men of mind, to enjoy it. That which has 
spoilt the Russian campaign for me, is to have 
made it with people who would have common- 
placed the Coliseum and the Bay of Naples.’’ 


He said he had not suffered so very much 
from hunger during the retreat, but found it 
impossible to recall to memory how he had 
procured food, or what he had eaten, with 
the exception of a lump of tallow, for which 
he had paid twenty francs, and which he al- 
ways recollected with delight. Before set- 
ting out on this expedition he deemed it pru- 
dent to take especial precautions against the 
want of ready money. [is sister replaced all 
the buttons of a surtout by gold pieces of 
twenty and forty francs, covered with cloth. 
On his return she asked if this expedient had 
answered. He had never once thought of it 
since his departure. By dint of taxing his 
memory, he recalled a vague impression of 
having given the old surtout to the waiter of 
an inn near Wilna, with the gold buttons 
sewed upasat Paris. Thisincident, observes 
M. Colomb, is truly illustrative, for Beyle 
was excessively given to precaution, without 
aparallel for forgetfulness, and reckless to the 
last degree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining for- 
tunes of Napoleon, and did good service in the 
crisis of 1814; but he was destined never to 
enjoy the reward of his devotion ; and when 
the crash came, he bore bis ruin with so 
philosophical an air, that many superficial 
observers openly accused him of ingratitude 
and tergiversation. ‘The best answer to such 
charges was his refusal to apply or lay him- 
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self out: for office under the restored monarchy, 
although a fair opening was managed for him 
by his friends. 

In August, 1814, he left Paris for Milan, 
where he resided till 1821, with the exceptioa 
of visits to Paris and London in 1817. At 
Milan he enjoyed in perfection the precise 
kind of life which suited him. The opera 
was a never-failing source of enjoyment ; and 
there was no department of the fine arts from 
which he could not draw both instruction 
and amusement at will. The cosmopolite 
character of his taste may be inferred from 
the manner in which he speaks in a letter, 
dated October, 1818, of Vigano, the composer 
of ballets : 


‘* Every man who has an immense success in 
his own country is remarkable in the eyes of a 
philosopher. Vigano, I repeat, has had this 
success. For example, 4000 francs a year has 
been usually paid to the composers of ballets; he 
has 44,000 for 1819. A Parisian will exclaim, 
Fi, Vhorreur! He may speak in good faiths 
only I shall add aside, so much the worse for 
him. If Vigano discovers the art of writing 
gestures and groups, [ maintain that, in 1860, 
he will be more spoken of than Madame de Staél. 
Therefore, I have a right to call him a great 
man, or at least, a very remarkable man, and 
superior, like Rossina or Canova, to all that you 
have at Paris in the fine arts or literature.’’ 


In another letter, in which he repeats and 
justifies this opinion, he says, “‘I pass my 


evenings with Rossini and Monti: all things - 


considered, I prefer extraordinary men to or- 
dinary ones.” Amongst the extraordinary 
men with whom he associated on familiar 
terms at Milan was Lord Byron, who thus 
alludes to the circumstance in a letter to 
Beyle in 1823: ‘‘ You have done me too 
much honor by what you have been so good 
as to say of me in your work; but that 
which has caused me as much pleasure as the 
praise is to learn at last (by accident) that I 
am indebted for it to one whose esteem I was 
really ambitious to obtain. So many changes 
have taken place since this epoch in our Mi- 
lan circle, that I hardly dare revive the mem- 
ory of it. Death, exile, and Austrian pris- 
ons, have separated those we loved. ‘Poor 
Pellico! I hope that in his cruel solitude his 
Muse consoles him sometimes, to charm us 
once again when her poet shall be restored 
again with herself to liberty.” 

Beyle’s account of their introduction and 
dinner with Monti is quoted in Moore's “‘ Life 
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to a friend who was anxious that he should 
become a candidate for office : 

** Without hating any one, I have always been 
exquisitely abhorred by half of my official rela- 
tions, &c. &c. To conclude, I like Italy. I pass 
from seven o’clock to midnight every evening in 
listening to music; the climate does the rest. 
Do you know that during the last six weeks we 
have been at 14° of Reaumur? Do you know 
that at Venice one lives like a gentleman for nine 
dire a day, and that the Venetian lira is fifty 
centimes? I shall live a year-or two longer at 
Milan, then as much at Venice, and then, in 
1821, pressed by misfortune, I shall go to Cu- 
Taro; I shall sell the apartment, for which I was 
offered 10,000 francs this year, and I shall try 
my fortune at Paris.” 


By a strange coincidence of untoward 
events, which could not have been so much 
as guessed when this plan of life was sketched, 
he was eventually compelled to adhere to it. 
His father died in the course of the following 
year (June, 1819), and left him less than 
half of the 100,000 francs on which he had 
calculated ; and in July, 1820, he writes to 
announce ‘ the greatest misfortune that could 
‘happen to him,’’ —‘“‘ the hardest blow he 
had ever received in his life.’’ A report had 
got about, and was generally credited at Mi- 
lan, that he was a secret agent of the French 
Government. ‘It has been circulating for 
six months. I observed that many persons 
tried to avoid saluting me: I cared little 
about this, when the kind Plana wrote me 
the letter which T enclose. I am not angry 
with him ; yet here is a terrible blow. For, 
after all, what is this Frenchman doing here? 
Milanese simplicity will never be able to com- 
prehend my philosophic life, and that [ live 
here, on five thousand francs, better than at 
Paris on twelve thousand.”’ He had partly 
himself to blame for this disagreeable posi- 
tion ; fur he was very fond of mystifying peo- 
ple by playing tricks with his name, or by 
adopting odd names and signatures, as well 
as by giving counterfeit, shifting, and contra- 
dictory descriptions of his birth, rank, and 
profession. 


*< When,”’ says M. Colomb, *‘ he had to give 
his address to a tailor or bootmaker, it was 
rarely that he gave his real name. This led to 

uid pro quos which amusedhim. Thus, he was 

tiquired for by turns under the names of Bel, 

Beil, Bell, Lebel, &c. As to his profession, it 
teary on the caprice of the moment. At 
n he gave himself out for a superior officer 

of dragoons who had obtained his discharge in 
1814, and son of a general of artillery. All these 
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little inventions were but jokes; he never derived 
any advantage from them beyond a little amuse- 


ment.’’ 

This excuse might have been partially ad- 
missible if, in the aristocratic society of Mi- 
lan, he had given himself out for an ex-cor- 
poral and the son of a tailor; but the 
assumption of a superior grade and higher 
birth savors strongly of a censurable amount 
of petty vanity; and such tricks were the 
height of folly in a town like Milan, where 
both the governing and the governed were 
naturally prone to suspect treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course 
to pursue, the police settled the matter by 
summarily ordering him to leave the Austrian 
territory, upon the gratuitous supposition 
that he was affiliated to the sect of Carbonari. 
From 1821 to 1830, he resided at Paris, where 
he was an established member of the circles 
which comprised the leading notabilities of 
the period, male and female, political, social, 
literary, and artistical. 


**It is from this epoch,’’ says M. Colomb, 
“that his reputation as homme d’esprit, and 
conteur agréable (both these terms are untrans- 
latable) dates. Society listened with pleasure — 
with o sustained interest — to that multitude of 
anecdotes which his vast memory and his oar | 
imagination produced under a graceful, colored, 
original form. People recognized in the narra- 
tor the man who had studied and seen much, 
and observed with acuteness. Across the pro- 
found changes undergone by the salon life since 
1789, he recalled attention, in a limited degree, 
to the taste which reigned at that time amongst 
those who guided it; he succeeded in generaliz- 
ing the conversation, —a difficult and almost 
disused thing in our days, when, if three people 
are gathered together, there are two conversa- 
tions proceeding simultaneously without any 
connection; when routs resemble public places 
open to all comers, and where about as much 
esprit is consumed as at a costume ball, com- 
posed of persons who see each other for the first 
time. Beyle’s agreeability frequently enabled 
him to triumph over all the dissolvents which 
tend to destroy French society.’’ 


And a very great triumph it was, if we 
consider the period and the angry passions 
which then divided the company that he thus 
contrived to amalgamate by the introduction 
of well-chosen topics, by his felicitous mode 
of treating them, by his varied knowledge, 
his lively fancy, and his tact. The reason 
why M. Colomb is obliged to go back to a 
period antecedent to 1789 for: his model of 
drawing-room life, is, that the French thence- 
forth ceased to be the gay, laughing, pleasure- 
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seeking nation of which we have read or heard 
traditionally. Serious practical politics are a 
sad drawback to lively and clever conversation, 
not merely because any dull fellow can bawl 
out the commonplaces of his party, but be- 
cause the easy interchange of mind is impeded, 
and our thoughts are constantly reverting, in 
our own despite, to the absorbing and beaten 
questions of the hour. But the buoyant 
spirits and elastic energies of a rising genera- 
tion cannot be kept down. The struggle of 
a new school of authors or artists with a de- 
clining or superannuated one, affords ample 
scope fur the display of wit, taste, and acquire- 
ment; and the contest between classicism and 
romanticism, which raged furiously during 
the last years of the Restoration, was admi- 
rably adapted to the genius of a Beyle. 

There can hardly be a fairer test of the 
position held by a man in his own country 
than the contemporary impression of an en- 
lightened foreigner. In her ‘ France in 
1829-30,’’ Lady Morgan describes ‘*‘ the bril- 
liant Beyle ’’ as the central figure of a group 
of notabilities at her hotel; and his nom de 
guerre figures thus with her ladyship’s name 
in one of Viennet's versified epistles : 


«Stendhal, Morgan, Schlegel, — ne vous effray- 
ez pas, 
Muses, ce sont des noms fameux dans nos cli- 
mats, 
Chefs de la Propagande, ardens missionaires, 
Parlant de Romantique, et prechant ses mys- 
téres.’’ 


It is elsewhere recorded of hig, that, be- 
sides talking well himself, he contributed 
largely to the social pleasures of the circles 
in which he mixed, by leading others to talk, 
and by bringing persons of congenial minds 
together. 

‘“‘A party of eight or ten agreeable persons,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ where the conversation is gay and 
anecdotic, and where weak punch is handed 
round at half-past twelve, is the place in the 
world where I enjoy myself most. There, in my 
element, I infinitely prefer hearing others talk to 
talking myself. i seadily sink back into the 
silence of happiness ; and if I talk, it is only to 
pay my ticket of admission.’’ 


He named half-past twelve at night because 
the steady, regular, formal people are wont 
to retire before that time, and the field is 
pratty sure to be left free to those who live 
for intellectual intercourse, and love it for its 
own sake, instead of hurrying to crowd after 
crowd to proclaim their importance, gratify 
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their vanity, or parade their tiresomeneas. 
He insisted on anecdotes, facts, and incidents, 
in contradistinction to the vague, the declam- 
atory, and the abstract style of conversation, 
— that trick of phrasemaking, as he termed 
it, which (in common with Byron) he de- 
tected and detested in ‘‘ Corinne.’”” Madame 
Pasta happening to say one evening of love, 
** C’est une tuile qui vous tombe sur la téte;” 
‘* Add,” said Beyle, ‘comme vous passes 
dans la vie,’ and then you will speak like 
Madame de Staél, and people will pay atten- 
tion to your remark.” 

In an existence like Beyle’s, as in a Rem- 
brandt picture, the bright parts stand out in 
broad contrast to the surrounding intensity 
of shade — 

‘* Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 


Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.’’ 


‘« My sensibility,’’ he writes shortly before 
his death, “‘has become too acute. What 
does but graze others, wounds me to the 
quick. Such was I in 1799; such am I 
still in 1840. But I have learnt to hide all 
this under irony imperceptible to the common 
herd.” We suspect that this sensibility 
somewhat resembled that of Rousseau, who, 
whilst laying down rules for the education of 
children in ‘* Emile,’ suffered his own off- 
spring to be brought up at a foundling hospi- 
tal; or that of Sterne, who, it is alleged, 
neglected a dying mother to indulge in pathos 
over a dead donkey. In the midst of his 90- 
cial triumphs, Beyle more than once medi- 
tated suicide ; and on one occasion, in 1828, 
he appears to have been driven to despair by 
the remissness of an English publisher, who 
had omitted to pay him for some articles 
which he had contributed to a London maga- 
zine. Under these circumstances, we can 
hardly wonder that the prospect of an inde- 
pendence induced him to accept the consul- 
ship of Trieste, which was obtained for him 
in September, 1830, by the friends who had 
thriven on the revolution of July. They 
have been censured for not doing more for 
him; but it should be remembered that a 
party is a combination of persons who unite 
their talents and resources upon an under- 
standing that, in case of success, the power 
and patronage thereby acquired shall be shared 
amongst them. There is nothing necessarily 
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ing it may fairly claim credit for confidence 
in one another's honesty and capacity as well 
as fur having fixed principles of policy to 
carry out; and the leaders have no right to 
gratify their private feelings at the expense 
of their supporters. Now Beyle took no part 
in the proceedings which resulted in the 
temporary establishment of the Orleans dy- 
nasty upon thethrone. He had encountered 
no danger, and was entitled to no reward. 
Nay, he had just before been in confidential 
communication with the Polignac ministry 
on the delicate subject of the Roman Con- 
clave. He had made himself extremely use- 
ful, and was naturally looking forward to his 
reward from them. So far as his influence 
went, it had been exerted to depreciate and 
discourage the exertions of the Liberal party. 
** France,”’ he had said some time before, ‘‘ is 
on the high road to happiness. If they try 
to make her take the short cuts, they will 
upset the coach.’’ The remark was pro- 
phetic, and does credit to his penetration. 

He was supremely miserable at Trieste, 
and, fortunately for him, Prince Metternich 
refused to sanction the appointment; so he 
was transferred to Civita Vecchia, which was 
an improvement, as admitting of frequent ex- 
cursions to Rome. But his letters are as 
full as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

**« What a perspective,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ not to 
see the intellectual people of Paris more than 
two or three times before I die! I was at a 
charming dinner yesterday, the finest place in 
the neighborhood, trees, a fresh breeze, and 
thirty-three guests, who felt honored by the 
presence of a consul; but not an idea, not a 
touch of depth or refinement. Am I destined to 
die surrounded by bétes? It looks very like it. 
I am sought after; I enjoy some consideration ; 
I have the best slice of a fish weighing fourteen 
pounds, the best of its kind. I had an excellent 
horse, which did the five miles and a half in 
three quarters of an hour, yet I am perishing of 
ennui. How many cold characters, how many 
geometricians, would be happy, or at least tran- 
quil and satisfied, in my place! But my soul is 
a fire, which dies out if it does not flame up. I 
require three or four cubic feet of new ideas per 
day, as a steamboat requires coal.”’ 

The utmost indulgence he could obtain 
was leavé of absence, purchased by the sac- 
rifice of half his salary, from 1836 to 1839. 
In 1838 he came to London, and (according 
to M. Colomb) struck up a passing intimacy 
with Theodore Hook at the Athenzeum Club. 
In March, 1839, on the retirement of M. 
Molé from the Presidency of the Council and 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Beyle reluc- 
tantly resumed his official duties at Civita 
Vecchia. His health began to break, and he 
returned to Paris for medical advice in 1841. 
On the 22d of March, 1842, he was struck 
with apoplexy in the Rue Neuve des Capu- 
cines, close to the door of the Foreign Office. 
He was carried to his lodging in the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, where he expired 
at two o’clock the next morning, without 
having uttered a word, and apparently with- 
out pain, in the sixtieth year of hig age. He 
was buried in the Cemetery of Montmartre 
(du Nord), and the following inscription was 
placed by his own express directions upon his 
monument: ‘‘ Arrigo Beyle, Milanese, Scris- 
se, Amo, Visse. Ann. 69. M.2. Mori 2. 23. 
Marzo, m.p.ccc.xLu. (Henry Beyle, Milan- 
ese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 59 years and 2 
months. He died at two a.m. on the 23rd 
March, 1842.)” 

According to Beyle’s own philosophical 
creed, which referred everything to self, he 
wrote, and loved, and lived in vain; for his 
writings were unprofitable, his loves were un- 
prosperous, and his life was an unbappy one. 
It will not be uninstructive, nor beside the 
purpose, to trace and analyze the more re- 
condite causes of these results. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote the story of ‘‘ Mu- 
rad the Unlucky,” to prove that what is pop- 
ularly called ill-luck is simply another name 
for imprudence, and that we have commonly 
ourselves to thank for our success or ill suc- 
cess in life. Beyle’s career might be plausi- 
bly adduced either for or against her argu 
ment. It was undeniably ill-luck that two 
dynasties should be successively upset just as 
he had established a claim on each respec- 
tively. His acknowledged merits very far 
exceeded those of many by whom he was 
distanced in the race; and on five or six oc- 
casions he strikingly distinguished himself, 
yet his good hits did little or nothing for his 
advancement. Fortune, therefure, clearly had 
something to do with his disappointments ; 
yet we are disposed to think that his avowed 
incapacity for biding his time was the main 
cause of most of them. In the worldly strug- 
gle, passive endurance is no less useful than 
active energy ; and patience under annoy- 
ance, or perseverance in uncongenial employ- 
ments, has again and again proved ambition’s 
best ladder. Beyle was the most impatient 
and least tolerant of human beings. When- 
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ever an occupation ceased to interest him, he 
abandoned it; the moment his acquaintance 
failed to amuse, he fled from them. He 
deemed ennui the greatest of earthly evils, 
and a bore the worst of criminals. Armed 
with medical and legal authorities to the ef- 
fect that death might be produced by ennui, 
and that the means by which it was illegally 
inflicted were immaterial in a juridical point 
of view, the Duc de Laraguais formally pros- 
ecuted a famous Parisian bore for an attempt 
upon his life. If Beyle had been the judge, 
he would have broken the accused upon the 
wheel without mercy or compunction. He 
was not wholly without excuse, for when 
suffering from ennui he underwent a complete 
prostration of his moral and physical fac- 
ulties. 

Another of his confirmed antipathies, if 
more excusable, was not less formidable as 
an obstacle or dangerous as a stumbling- 
block. 


‘* Three or four times,’”’ he writes in his fifty- 
sixth year, ‘* fortune has knocked at my door. 
In 1814 it only rested with myself to be named 
Prefect of Mans, or Director-general of Corn 
Imports at Paris under the orders of Count 
Beugnot ; but I was frightened dt the number 
of platitudes and half-meannesses imposed daily 
on the public functionaries of all classes. .. . 
When I seea man strutting about in a room with 
a number of orders at his buttonhole, I involun- 
tarily reckon up the number of ay actions, 
of degrading submissions, and often of black 
treasons, that he must have accumulated to have 
received so many certificates of them.’’ 


This may remind the reader of Selwyn’s 
remark on a silver dinner-service, at the sale 
of the effects of Mr. Pelham, the Minister: 
“How many toads have been eaten off these 
plates! ”” 

Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in his ‘‘ hate 
of folly ’? and his “* scorn of fools,’’ and took 
no pains to conceal his aversion or contempt. 
At the same time (like Sydney Smith with 
his ‘‘ foolometer’’) he fully appreciated the 
importance of this very numerous and very 
influential corporation. Thus, when main- 
taining the cause of the Romantic School 
against the Classicists, he says : 


** Never, in the memory of historians, did 
nation undergo in its manners and its pleasures 
& more rapid and entire change than that from 
1780 to 1828, and people wish to give us the 
same literature! Let our grave adversaries look 
round them: the fool (sot) of 1780 produced 
stupid and insipid pleasantries; he was always 
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laughing; the fool of 1828 produces philosophies 
reasonings, — vague, hackneyed, sleep-inspir- 
ing; his face is constantly elongated. Here is a 
notable revolution. A society in which an ele- 
ment so essential and so abundant as the fool is 
changed to this extent, cannot support either the 
same comic or the same pathetic : then everybody 
aimed at making his neighbor laugh; but now 
everybody wishes to pick his neighbor’s pocket.’’ 


We have already quoted his confession of 
an incurable tendency to produce enmity by 
his sarcasms. A man who habitually indulges 
in this mode of talking and writing may be 
esteemed for his manly spirit, his independent 
bearing, his moral and physical courage, or 
his uncompromising integrity, but he will 
rarely succeed as a place-hunter. 

Beyle’s irreligion is not offensively paraded 
in the works published under his own eye in 
his lifetime ; but the lamentable state of his 
mind in this respect is most repulsively ex- 
hibited in three or four passages of the ‘* Cor- 
respondance Inédite,”” where they have been 
inexcusably retained by the editor. Tis 
friend Merimée describes him as a confirmed 
infidel and an ‘‘ outrageous materialist ; ” 
nor, after fully allowing for his reckless habit 
of making himself appear worse than he was, 
to shock grave people, can it be doubted that 
his entire mind and character were underlaid 
and pervaded by a cold, hard, ingrained and 
ineradicable system of disbelief. In the false 
pride of his mistaken logic, he fearlessly 
pushed his creed, or no-creed, to its extreme 
consequences. Denying Providence, he denied 
moral responsibility : and he regarded human 
beings as puppets, meant for nothing higher 
or better than to play a sorry or ridiculous 
part on the stage of life, where all their 
motions are regulated by the strings of ego- 
tism. According to Merimée, he could never 
be persuaded that what he thought false 
could be deemed credible by others ; and he 
put no faith in the sincerity of the devout. 
This extent of scepticism, assuming it to be 
genuine, implies a degree of blindness, of ig- 
norance, of downright fatuity, that seems 
utterly irreconcilable with his proved strength 
of understanding, his varied commerce with 
the world, and his acknowledged sagacity. 
To borrow the language which would have 
been best adapted to his apprehension, it was 
worse than a crime, it was a blunder. His 
assumed skill in penetrating to the springs 
of human action, and his boasted logic, one or 
both of them, were at fault; and we need 
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look no farther for the explanation of his dis- 
appointments or his despondency. 

He is admitted on all hands to have been 
@ man of strict honor and scrupulous integ- 
rity. M. Colomb adds, that few have had 
more devoted friends than Beyle, although he 
was culpably prone to neglect their interests 
as well as his own. This raises a fresh diffi- 
culty ; for, generally speaking, no bad qual- 
ity or vice carries its appropriate punishment 
along with it more surely than heartlessness. 
If we do not trust others, they will not trust 
us ; and if we have no faith in friendship, we 
neither deserve nor acquire friends. What 
is worse, we forfeit our best source of conso- 
lation when we throw away hope; and we 
canker happiness in the bud when we kill en- 
thusiasm : 

** Like following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect.’’ 


In one of Beyle’s letters he speaks of him- 
self as simultaneously conscious of two states 
of being, —the sentient and the observant 
or reasoning ; and we can fancy him like the 
hero in ‘* Used Up”’ (L’ Homme Bilasé), who, 
in momentary expectation of a strong excite- 
ment, takes out his watch to count the beat- 
ings of his pulse. This constant practice of 
mental analysis may refine the perceptive 
powers, or sharpen the logical faculty, or sup- 
ply materials for psychological study, but it 
shills the imagination, and induces an undue 
preference for sensual pleasures as the most 
solid or the least evanescent sources of enjoy- 
ment. Such was one of its effects on Beyle, 
who combined pruriency of fancy with delicacy 
of thought, and (no very rare occurrence) 
was at the same time sentimental and what 
the late Lord Alvanley used to call fleshimen- 
tal. Another of its effects, not less marked, 
was to inspire him with a morbid dislike to 
poetry in verse, although he showed admira- 
ble discrimination in selecting beautiful pas- 
sages from Shakspeare and Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the 
combination of qualities which we have de- 
scribed in Beyle, belongs rather to the analyt- 
ical than to the creative order of mind, and 
entitle their possessor to rank higher as a 
critic or metaphysician than as a writer of 
fiction. It is the very essence of sound criti- 
cism to trace impressions to their source ; 
but the poet, the dramatist, and the novelist 
(orwriter of prose epics) must be swept along 
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by the glowing stream of their own compo- 
sition, or the public will look on indifferently 
or not notice them at all. In the case of the 
author before us, precisely what we should 
have anticipated from @ priori reasoning has 
come to pass. The only works of his which 
acquired any share of popularity on their first 
appearance were ‘‘ Rome, Naples, and Flor- 
ence’ (1817); ‘Racine et Shakspeare ” 
(1823); and the ‘* Life of Rossini ’’ (1823). 
Beyle was passionately fond of music. When 
he wrote on it, he was hurried away by his 
subject; and the first of these three works 
may be described as a musical tour. The 
** Life of Rossini’? speaks for itself; and 
** Racine and Shakspeare ”’ was an exclusively 
critical production, thrown off upon a sudden 
impulse in the height of an exciting contro- 
versy. Such an occasion was eminently fa- 
vorable to the display of his peculiar talents ; 
and he was saved, in his own despite, from 
the fatal error of writing, or affecting to write, 
for a contemporary public of exceedingly nar- 
row dimensions, or for a larger one that was 
to begin studying him in right earnest, and 
in a becoming spirit, about 1880. 

It is stated in an English book of travels, 
printed for private circulation, that Manzoni, 
‘* half in earnest, avowed it to be his creed, 
that as society became more enlightened, it 
would rate no such thing as literature 
considered merely as a creation of art.” 
Beyle too frequently acted on the hypothesis 
that this stage of progressive improvement had 
been reached already, or was sure to be 
reached very shortly ; for he takes little pains 
to develope, or even to separate, his ideas, 
thoughts, and images, when they crowd upon 
him. When the expression is irreproachable 
in respect of clearness, the odds are that the 
arrangement is faulty, or that the form is 
such as to create an inadequate impression 
of the work. We hardly remember another 
instance in which so much curious informa 
tion and masterly criticism, so much varied 
and valuable matter of all sorts, is presented 
in 80 loose, scattered, unpretending, and un- 
attractive a shape as in his ‘‘ Promenades dans 
Rome.” His friends allege that it was his 
dislike to Madome de Staél, and his horror 
of what he thought the sickly sentimentalities 
and pompous platitudes of ‘* Corinne,’’ that 
hurried him into the opposite extreme of put 
ting forth two volumes of Notes. 

“* Whatever negligence may be found in his 
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works,’ says M. Merimée, ‘‘ theso were not 
the less laboriously worked up. All his 
books were copied several times before being 
delivered to the printer; but his corrections 
were not of style. He always wrote fast, 
changing his thought, and troubling himself 
little about the form. He had even a con- 
tempt for style, and maintained that an author 
had attained perfection when readers remem- 
bered his ideas without being able to recall 
his phrases.’’ Just so it has been observed 
that the best dressed person is one who leaves 
a general impression of ease and elegance ; or, 
as Brummel put it, if John Bull stops to look 
at you, you are not well dressed, but too 
stiff, too tight, or too fashionable. M. Thiers, 
again, in the eloquent Preface to his conclud- 
ing volumes, compares a perfect style to glass 
which we look through without being con- 
scious of its presence between the object and 
the eye. These respective points of excel- 
lence, however, are not attained when the 
dress conveys an impression of awkwardness, 
when the glass troubles the view, or when the 
style repels readers, and degrades instead of 
elevating the thought. Nor are they often 
attained without labor; and it has been 
pointedly observed that the ‘‘ Ramblers” of 
Dr. Johnson, elaborate as they appear, were 
written rapidly and seldom underwent re- 
visision ; whilst the simple language of Rous- 
seau, which seems to come flowing from the 
heart, was the slow production of painful toil, 


. pausing on every word, and balancing every 


sentence. Balzac concludes his fervent eulogy 
of Beyle by protesting against his ‘“‘ habitudes 
de sphinx : ’’ and says of the style of his best 
work, ‘‘ he writes very much in the style of 
Diderot, who was not a writer; but the con- 
ception is grand and powerful, the thought is 
original, and often well rendered. This system 
is not to be held up to imitation. It would 
be too dangerous to let authors believe them- 
selves profound thinkers.” It would certainly 
be too dangerous to let them set up for so 
many Benthams, and depend upon a corres- 
ponding supply of Dumonts to translate or 
interpret them. 

In a letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adds: 
“* Beyle is one of the most remarkable spirits 
of the age; but he has not paid sufficient at- 
tention to form: he wrote as the birds sing, 
and our language is a sort of Madame Ho- 
nesta, who finds no good in anything that is 
not irreproachable. I am deeply grieved at 
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his sudden death; the pruning-knife should 
have been carried into the ‘Chartreuse de 
Parme,’ and a second edition would have 
made a complete and irreprouchable work of 
it. In any case it is a wonderful production, 
le livre des esprits distingués.”” 

Although not quite agreeing in this esti- 
mate, we concur with M. Balzac to the ex- 
tent of thinking the ‘‘ Chartreuse de Parme ”’ 
a very remarkable book, which may be fairly 
taken as Beyle’s masterpiece in the depart- 
ment of fiction. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavor to convey some notion of it by a rude 
outline of the plot and a few extracts. 

The time is the first quarter of the present 
century. The scene is laid at Milan and 
Parma. The heroine (Gina, the abbreviation 
of Angelina) is a Milanese of high birth, sur- 
passing beauty, indomitable energy, and mor- 
als of that elastic and accommodating order 
that never stand in the way of her preferment 
or her caprice. The hero Fabricio, her nephew, 
is a good-looking, gallant, and gifted scape- 
grace, a sort of Italian Tom Jones, who is 
constantly getting himself and his patrons 
into difficulty by indulging the impulse of the 
moment. His aunt is attached to him with 
an intendity of affectionate interest that might’ 
have ended in a scandal of the worst kind, 
had it been reciprocated, which it is not; and 
she herself is represented as never wilfully 
cherishing an irregular or guilty wish. The 
most important of the dramatis persone, after 
these two, are the reigning Prince of Parma, 
Ernest IV., and his prime minister, the Count 
Mosca della Rovere. More than a hundred 
pages are occupied in laying the train by de- 
tails of Fabricio’s youthful adventures and 
the early life of Gina, of which a single inci- 
dent may suffice. Her husband, the Count 
Pietranera, having been killed in a duel, she 
intimates to her principal adorer her sovereign 
will and pleasure that he should pursue the 
successful combatant and revenge the death 
of her lost lord. He hesitates, and she sends 
him the following billet : 


** Voulez vous agir une fois en homme d’es- 
prit? Figurez-vous que vous ne m’avez jamais 
connue. Je suis, avec un peu de mépris peut- 
étre, votre trés humble servante, 

** Gina PIeTRANERA.’® 


Refusing the most splendid offers, she takes 
up her abode in a fifth story, with the avowed 
intention of living on a pension of 1500 francs 
a year. The Count Mosca sees her at La 
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Scala, and falls desperately in love with her. 
“He was then between forty and forty-five 
years of age: he had marked features, no 
appearance of pretension, and a gay simple 
air, which predisposed in his favor. He 
would have been very good-looking still, if a 
whim of his prince had not obliged him to 
wear powder as a pledge of sound political 
opinions.” He consoles himself for the ad- 
vance of years by the reflection that ‘‘ age, 
after all, is but the inability to give oneself 
up to those delicious tremblings and emo- 
tions ;’’ and, encouraged by the Countess’ 
smiles, he at length makes his proposals, 
which are not exactly what the French ladies 
call pour le bon motif. Like a late lamented 
English statesman, he explains that there 
are three courses open. He would fling am- 
bition to the winds, and live with her at Mi- 
lan, Florence, or Naples, on the wreck of his 
fortune ; or she might settle at Parma, where 
he could insure her a place about the Court — 


‘«** But,’ he continues, ‘ there is one capital 
objection. The prince is devout, and, as you 
are aware, it is my fate to be married. The 
result would be a million of annoyances. You 
are a widow; it is an excellent position which 
you must exchange for another, and this is the 
object of my third plan. A new and accom- 
modating husband might be found. But it is 
essential that he should be of an advanced age, 
for why should you refuse me the hope of replac 
ing him at some future day? Well, I have con- 
cluded this singular affair with the Duc Sanse- 
verina-Taxis, who of course does not know the 
name of his future duchess. All he knows is 
that she is to make him ambassador, and confer 
on him a grand cross that his father had, and 
the want of which renders him the most misera- 
ble of mortals. Allowing for this weakness, the 
Duc is not too much of a simpleton. He has 
his clothes and perukes from Paris. He is by 
no means the sort of man to commit intentional 
depravity; he seriously believes that honor con- 
sists in having a cross; and he is ashamed of his 
wealth. He came to mea year ago to propose 
to found a hospital to gain thiscross. I laughed 
at him, but he did not laugh at me when [ pro- 

sed a marriage, — my first condition, I need 

ardly say, being that he should never set foot 
in Parma again.”’ 

“**But are you aware,’ interrupted the 
Countess, ‘ that what you are proposing to me 
is very immoral?’ 

*« « Not more immoral than what has been done 
in our Court and twenty others. There is this 
convenience in absolute power, that it sanctifies 
everything in the eyes of the governed; and can 
that which is seen by no one bea blot? Our 
policy, for twenty years, bids fair to consist in 
the fear of Jacobinism : and whata fear! Every 
year we shall fancy ourselves on the era of ’93. 
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You will hear, I hope, the phrases I am in the 
habit of declaiming on that topio, at my recep- 
tions.» They are grand. Everything that may 
diminish this fear a little will be supremely moral 
in the eyes of the noble and the devout. Now, 
at Parma, everything that is not noble or devout 
is in prison or preparing to go there; and you may 
be well assured that this marriage will not appear 
singular amongst us before the day of my dis- 
grace.”’ 

Three months afterwards the new Duchess 
Sanseverina-Taxis was the cynosure of every 
eye and the observed of all observers at the 
Court of Parma, where the Prince, whose 
portrait is a masterpeice, soon seeks to displace 
and replace his minister. On one of her 
Thursday receptions, he could not resist the 
temptation of going in defiance of etiquette, 
and the following colloquy arises : 

«But if I accept your Highness’ atten- 
tions,’ observed the Countess, laughing, ‘ with 
what face should I dare to reappear before the 
Count ?’ —‘I should be almost as much out of 
confidence as you,’ replied his Highness. ‘'The 
dear Count ! my.friend! But this is an embar- 
rassment very easy to evade, and one on which I 
have been thinking, — the Count would be sent 
to the citadel for the remainder of his days.’ ”’ 


She exerts her influence to make him pay 
a visit to his wife, an event which electrifies 
the Court: 


** This Prince was not a wicked man, whatever 
the liberals of Italy may say of him. To besure 
he had thrown a good many of them into pris- 
on; but it was from fear; and he sometimes re- 
peated, as if to console himself for certain remin- 
iscences, that it is better to kill the devil than 
for the devil tokill us. The day after the soirée 
of which we have been speaking, he was in the 
highest spirits; he had done two good actions, — 
gone to the Duchess’ Thursday, and spoken to 
his wife.’’ 


This rivalry of their confiding master and 
friend a little disturbs the domestic felicity of 
this exemplary pair, but still their grand 
cause of anxiety is Fabricio ; and it is at length 
resolved between them that the proper voca- 
tion for a young man of family, suspected of 
liberalism and more than suspected of liber- 
tinism, is the Church. The young man re- 
fuses at first, but his scruples are overcome 
by an appeal to the example of his ancestors. 

‘* ¢ What a-mistake !’ (he had thoughts of en- 
listing in the army of the United States), remon- 
strates hisaunt. ‘ You will see no war, and you 
will relapse into the tavern-life, only without 
elegance, without music, without love. Trust 


me, American life would be dull work for you 
or me.’ She explained to him the worship of 





the god dollar, and the respect that must be 
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shown for the workpeople in the streets, who 
decide everything by their votes. ‘ Before turn- 
ing yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect 
well that we are not talking of your becoming a 
poor priest, more or less virtuousand exemplary, 
like the Abbé Blanés (his tutor). Remember 
that your uncles were archbishops of Parma. 
Read over again the notices of their lives in the 
supplement to the genealogy. Above all, it be- 
comes the bearer of an illustrious name to be 
grand seigneur, noble, generous, protector of 
justice, destined beforehand to find himself at the 
head of his order, and in all his life to be guilty 
of only one act of knavery, but that one very use- 
ful.’ ’? 


It was Talleyrand (whose choice of his 
original profession was probably influenced 
by similar considerations) who, when Rul- 
hiéres said he had been guilty of only one 
wickedness in his life, asked, ‘* When will it 
end!’’ There was more in this repartee than 
its readiness or its point ; for there are mean, 
wicked, and degrading actions which never do 
end, and which color the entire current of a 
life. Fabricio, loose as he is, has a vague 
instinct that he is about to commit one of 
these, but his scruples are overcome by the 
Duchess, and he consents with a sigh to be- 
come a Monsignore. 

The Count’s parting advice to his protégé 
is not quite equal to that given by Polonius 
to Laertes, but it is in strict keeping with 
the part. 


‘ <Tf we are dismissed,’ said the Duchess, ‘ we 
Will rejoin you at Naples. Butsince you accept, 
till the new order of things, the proposal of the 
violet stockings, the Count, who thoroughly un- 
derstands Italy as it is, has charged me with an 
idea for you. Believe or disbelieve what you 
will be taught, but never raise an objection. 
Fancy to yourself that you are learning the rules 
of whist; would you raise objections to the rules 
of whist? I have told the Count that you are 
a believer, and he is glad of it; this is useful 
both in this world and the next. But if you be- 
lieve, do not fall into the vulgarity of speaking 
with horror of Voltaire, Diderot, Raynal, and 
all those crackbrained Frenchmen, precursors 
of thetwo Chambers. Let those names be rarely 
in your mouth; but when you must speak of 
them, speak of them with calm irony : they are 
people who have been refuted long since, and 
Whose attacks are no longer of any consequence. 
Believe blin lly whatever you are told at the 
Academy. Reflect that your least objections will 
be noted down; you will be pardoned a little 
Intrigue of gallantry well managed, but not a 
pre aye suppresses intrigue and augments 

ult.’ 

. ‘“*The second idea that the Count sends you 
18 this, —If you happen to think of a brilliant 
argument, a victorious repartee, which changes 
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the course of the conversation, do not yield to 
the temptation of shining,—be silent; people 
of discernment will see your mental superiority 
in your eyes. It will be time enough to have 
esprit when you are a bishop.’ ”’ 


How far Fabricio had benefited by these in- 
structions may be inferred from his first inter- 
view with the Prince on the completion of his 
Neapolitan training for the priesthood : 


‘© «Well, Monsignor,’ began the Prince, ‘are 
the People of Naples happy? Is the King be- 
loved? ’—‘ Serene Highness,’ replied Fabricio, 
without an instant’s hesitation, ‘I admired, in 
passing through the streets, the excellent bearing 
of the soldiers of the different regiments of His 
Majesty; the good society of Naples is respectful 
towards its masters, as it ought to be, but I will 
fairly own that in all my lifeI never suffered 
people of the lower classes to speak to me of any- 
thing but the work for which I paid them.’ 
‘ Peste,’ said the Prince to himself, ‘ what unc- 
tion ! this is all in the Sansseverina style. Was 
it possible to repeat more closely the lessons of 
the aunt? I fancied 1 heard her speaking. If 
there was a revolution in my States, she would 
edit the ‘ Moniteur’ like the San-Felice at Naples. 
But the San-Felice, despite her beauty, and her 
twenty-five years, was hanged; a warning to 
over-clever ladies.’ ’’ 

The Duchess narrowly escapes sharing the 
fate of La San-Felice. The nephew kills a 
man in self-defence. He is accused of mur- 
der; and henceforth the main interest of the 
plot turns on the struggles of the aunt to save 
him from -his persecutors who are secretly set 
on by the Prince, and to make him an arch- 
bishop in defiance of them. The most con- 
spicuous among her adversaries is the minis- 
ter of police, Rossi, and the least scrupulous 
of her tools is the republican enthusiast, 
Palla Ferrante, who robs on the highway to 
pay for the printing of his democratic tracts, 
and, whilst daily risking his life for liberty, 
is made the slave of an aristocratic beauty hy 
a smile. Palla Ferrante, says Balzac, “is 
the type of a family of Italian spirits, sincere 
but misled, full of talent but ignorant of the 
fatal effects of their doctrine. Send them, 
ye ministers of absolute princes, with plenty 
of money, to France (i. e. in 1840) and to . 
the United States. Instead of persecuting 
them, let thenf enlighten themselves. They 
will soon say, like Alfieri in 1793, ‘ The little 
at their work reconcile me to the great.’ ”’ 

We agree with the same acute critic, that 
the commencement should have been abridged, 
and that the curtain should have fallen on 





the death of the Prince, although the loves 
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of Fabricio and Clelia form one of the finest 
satires in the book. When the following in- 
terview takes place, Fabricio is archbishop of 
Parma, a popular preacher, and supposed (as 
is the lady) to be living in the odor of sanctity. 
He is admitted into an orangery, and finds 
himself before a barred window. A hand is 
extended to meet him, and a soft voice an- 
nounces, C’est moi: 


*««T have made a vow to the Madonna, as you 
know, never to see you; this is the reason why I 
receive you in this profound darkness. I wish 
you to understand that if ever you force me to 
see you in broad daylight, everything between 
us will be at anend. But, in the first place, I 
do not choose you to preach before Anetta 
Marini.’ 

‘© «My angel, I will never i again be- 
fore any one. I only preached in the hope of 
seeing you.’ 

**¢ Do not speak thus; remember that itis not 
allowable for me to see you.’ 

[Here we request permission to overleap a 
space of three years. ] 

** The Marchioness had a charming little boy, 
about two years old, Sandrino, who was always 
with her, or on the knees of the Marquis, her hus- 
band. During the long hours of each day when 
she could not see her friend the presence of San- 
drino consoled her; for we have to confess a thing 
which will seem odd north of the Alps, she had 
remained faithful to her vow; she had promised 
the Madonna never to see Fabricio; such had 
been her very words, consequently she never re- 
ceived him but at night, and there was never a 
light in the apartment.’’ 


Balzac insists that the Count Mosca is 
meant for Prince Metternich, and that for 
Parma we should read Modena. Beyle denied 
that he had copied any living or contempo- 
rary original, male or female. He argues 
that his scene could not have been laid in 
one of the great courts on account of the 
details of administration. ‘* There remained 
the little princes of Germany and Italy. 
But the Germans are so prostrate before a 
riband, they are so détes. I passed many 
years amongst them, and have forgotten 


their language from contempt. You will 
see that my personages could not be Ger- 


mans. If you follow this idea, you will 
find that I have been led by the hand to an 
extinct dynasty, to a Farnese, the least ob- 
scure of these extincts, by reason of the 
General, his grandfather.’ ... ‘I have 
never seen Madame Belgioso. Rossi was a 
German. I have spoken to him a hundred 
times. I learnt ‘The Prince’ during my 
residences at St. Cloud in 1810 and 1811.” 
Schiller, in ‘* Cabal und Liebe,’’ and Les- 
sing, in ‘* Emilia Galotti,’’ have each painted 
& petty despot, with the resulting demoral- 
ization of all within his sphere, in still 
darker colors; but they wrote before the 
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Great Revolution of 1789, which permanent- 
ly altered the tone and limited the social 


effects of despotism, great or small. Although 
oppression and corruption may be as rife ag 
ever, and inquitous sentences may be pro- 
cured as easily in the actual Naples as in the 
Parma of the novelist, the modern tools and 
satellites of tyranny are more rogues than 
fools; they are no unhesitating believers in 
right divine ; their reverence for white staves 
and gold sticks is founded rather on calcula- 
tion than on faith; and they no Lp 9? (ex- 
cept a few of the very silliest) talk of them- 
selves, even amongst themselves, as privileged 
to indulge their vices at the expense of the 
non-noble classes with impunity. We doubt 
whether at any time since the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, a clever woman 
like the Duchess would have treated as an 
absurdity the notion of a del Dongo being 
prosecuted for killing a Giletti, or whether 
any Pope within living memory would have 
been induced to sanction Fabricio’s elevation 
to the archbishopric. Every objection of 
this sort, however, might have been obviated 
by carrying the plot back to the period 
when Dubois received his cardinal’s hat, or 
even to that when Talleyrand was made 
bishop, and when a gentleman was expected 
to suppress the insolence of the canaille by 
the infliction of instant death. Thus, Edge- 
worth relates in his ‘* Memoirs,’’ that once 
when he was riding with a lady in the south 
of France, some coarse expressions were ad- 
dressed to her, or in her ‘hearing, by 4 
peasant, whom Edgeworth forthwith horse- 
whipped and rolled into the ditch. Shortly 
afterwards he found himself coldly received 
by the aristocracy of the neighborhood, and 
learnt, on inquiring the cause, that he was 
thought to have been wanting in ee 
spirit, and that it was his duty to run his 
sword through the fellow’s body on the 
spot. 

i the ‘‘ Promenades dans Rome,”’ and in 
the ‘Correspondance Inédite,” may be 
found authentic examples by the dozen of 
crimes committed under the influence of 
jealousy, in which the criminal invariably 
had public opinion on his side. Beyle’s ex- 
perience of Italian society, as it existed in 
the first quarter of the present century, if 
not to the present day, had satisfied him that 
in Italy no offences against good feeling and 
morality were so unnatural as to lie alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of probability; 
and he constructed this singular tale from ex- 
amples which had doubtless passed before his 
eyes. But he has caricatured Italian deprav- 


ity. Although parallels should be found for 
every individual act of villany, meanness, of 
immorality, there is no getting over the im- 





probability or the repulsiveness of the unr 
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versal corruption of the dramatis persone as 
a whole. Not one of them has the smallest 
consciousness of a principle, or of a well- 
defined difference between right and wrung. 
The best, or (more correctly speaking) the 
least bad, are mere oreatures of impulse; 
and it may fairly be made a question whether 
such a society could have been held together 
under such a government, even with a 
friendly and powerful despot to prop it up. 
In fact, Beyle seems to have invented a race 
of men and women to square with his own 
theory of materialism, and to have shaped 
his story with an exclusive view to their 
idiosyncrasy. Much oe has been dis- 
layed in contriving forced scenes for the 
Sevelopment of their peculiarities, whilst 
strokes of refined irony, witty remarks, and 
clever sketches, are found in safficient num- 
ber to give a tempting flavor to the book; 
but the plot drags and bewilders, and the 
characters inspire no interest, because they 
want vitality, and because (like Swift’s 
Yahoos) they are an outrage on nature and 
on truth. ‘The intended moral of the book 
is thus stated by the author : 


“From all this, the moral to be drawn is, 
that the man who approaches the Court, com- 
promises his happiness, if he be happy, and in 
every case makes his future destiny depend on 
the intrigues of a femme de chambre. On the 
other side, in America, in the republic, one 
must bore oneself all day long with paying 
serious court to the shopkeepers of the street, 
and become as stupid as themselves; and there, 
no opera ! ”? 


In the concluding sentence spoke the true 
genius, the mocking, penetrating, and Epi- 
curean spirit of the man. 

It is one of the common whims or tricks 
of Fame to reward the pioneers and cham- 

ions of progress in an inverse ratio to their 
eserts. When their victory over error or 
— is complete, the struggle is speedily. 
orgotten, and their services, sometimes their 
very names, are forgotten too. The risin 
generation, who have been wont to seni 
the presence of Victor Hugo and Scribe 
among the illustrious Forty as a thing of 
course, and who have crowded to the Francais 
to see Rachel in Angelo or Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, will find it difficult to believe that 
less than forty years since the armchairs of 
the Academy would have been deemed des- 
ecrated by such occupants and the national 
theatre profaned by such performances. But 
) fact was so, and the complete change 
Which public opinion in France has under- 
ne on this class of subjects is owing in no 
ght degree to Beyle; who, in the first 
gant assault on classicism, led the forlorn 
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uous by the glitter of his weapon and the 
vigor of his stroke. Merimée awards him 
the honor of having. 80 to speak, discovered 
Italian music for the Parisian amateurs. 
Saint Beuve, another high authority, says 
that Beyle, after having smoothed the way 
for the a appreciation of Cimarosa, Mozart, 
and Rossini by the French, was equally suo- 
cessful in clearing the horizon for the brilliant 
galaxy of writers who, during the last quarter 
of a century, have furmed the pride and or- 
nament of literature in France. When he 
came to the rescue, the Romanticists were 
out-numbered and hard-pressed. Whoever 
dared to transgress the unitices of time and 
sey or to depart in the slightest de 
rom the prescriptive standards of orthodoxy 
in language, morals, manners, or dramati¢ 
action, was hooted down or proseribed; 
whilst the Academicians, forming a compact 
hody of literary policemen, and backed b 
the most influential journals, stood prepa: 

to enforce or execute the decree. Their 
ground, however, was every way untenable, 
and they were soon thrown into confusion by 
the logic, sarcasms, and well-applied anec- 
dotes of Beyle. At this distance of time 
from the controversy, bare statement of the 
question will be enough. 


‘«¢ Romanticism,’’ says Beyle, ‘is the art of 
presenting a people with the literary works 
which, in the actual condition of their habits and 
modes of faith, are capable of affording them the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure. Classicism, 
on the contrary, presents them with the literature 
which afforded the very greatest possible amount 
of pleasure to their great-grandfathers.”? 


Then, after eoning that the very drama- 
tists set up as models for the moderns by the 
classicists, were essentially romanticists in 
their day, he continues : 


‘The Abbé Delille was eminently romantic 
for the age of Louis XV. His was poetry made 
for the people, who, at Fontenoy called, hat in 
hand, to the English, ‘Gentlemen, fire first.’ 
That is certainly very noble, but how can such 
persons have the affrontery to say that they ad- 
mire Homer? The ancients would have laughed 
outright at our notion of honor. And this po- 
etry is expected to please a Frenchman who was 
in the retreat from Moscow.”?.... 

«‘The romanticists do not advise any one to 
imitate directly the dramas of Shakspeare. 
What should be imitated in this great man is, 
the manner of studying the world in the middle 
of which we live, and the art of giving our con- 
temporaries precisely the kind of tragedy of 
which they are in want; but which they have 
not the audacity to claim, terrified as they are 
by the reputation of the great Racine. By ac- 
cident, the new French tragedy would strangely 
resemble that of Shakspeare. But this would 





, and made himself honorably conspic- 


be merely because our circumstances (in 1823) 
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are the same as those of England in 1590. We 
also have parties, executions, conspiracies. That 
man, who is laughing in a salon whilst reading 
this pamphlet, will be in prison in a week. The 
other, who is joking with him, will name the 


‘* jury that will find him guilty.” 


Tt was by acting on this theory, by adroit- 
ly striking the chords in unison with the 
public mind, that, shortly afterwards, 
Alexandre Dumas attained the height of 
popularity by ‘Henri Trois’ and ‘ An- 
tony,’’ in which not only all the old stage 

roprieties, but proprieties which can never 

me obsolete, were systematically in- 
fringed. 

The ‘* Correspondance Inédite,’’ on which 
we have already drawn largely for our bio- 
graphical sketch, contains numerous speci- 
mens of criticism, observation, and descrip- 
tion which go far towards justifying the 
estimate of the writer’s intimate friends 
when they pronounce him to be better than 
his books. Unluckily, most of his letters, 
like his controversial writings, relate to by- 

one topics, or to publications which have 
fallen into oblivion or quietly settled down 
into their proper places, and either way have 
ceased to inspire interest enough to give zest 
to a commentary. The following passages, 
however, possess the double attraction of 
being both pointed and characteristic. He is 
mourning over the extinct race of grand 
seigneurs. 


**T am not one of those philosophers who, 
when a heavy shower falls in the evening of a 
sultry day in June, are distressed by the rain 
because it threatens injury to the crops, and, for 
example, to the blossoming of the vines. The 
rain, on such an evening, seems to me charming, 
because it relaxes the nerves, refreshes}the air, 
and, in a word, makes me happy. I thay quit 
the world to-morrow: I shall not drink of that 
wine, the blossoms of which embalm the hillocks 
of the Cote d’Or. All the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century have proved to me that the 
grand seigneur is a very immoral, very hurtful 
thing; to which I answer that I am passionately 
fond of a grand seigneur, —high-bred and gay, 
like those [ met in my family when I learnt to 
read. Society bereaved of these beings, so gay, 
charming, amiable, taking nothing in the trag- 
ical vein, is, in my point of view, the year de- 
prived of its spring.’’ 

‘*T seek for pleasure every day, for happiness 
asIcan. Iam fond of society, and I am grieved 
at the state of consumption and irritation to 
which it is reduced. Is it not very hard on me, 
who have but a day to pass in an apartment, to 
find it just then occupied by the masons, who 
are whitewashing it; by the painters, who drive 
me away by the intolerable smell of their var- 
nish; finally, by the carpenters, the noisiest of 
all, who are hammering away with all their 
might at the floor? All these vow that, but for 





them, the apartment would come down. Alas! 
gentlemen, why was it not my good luck to in- 
habit it the day before you set to work? ”’ 


Beyle’s ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy,” 
which he ‘okenticed seventeen times, fell 
still-born. His essay ‘* De L’Amour,”’ as we 
are candidly informed in the preface to the 
new edition, shared the same fate. Yet, 
despite his paradoxes and caprices, he must 
have been a very entertaining and instructive 
cicerone ; and, too frequently imbedded in 
masses Of broken thought and incomplete 
theory, more than one specimen of his hap- 
piest manner will be found in this neglected 
volume upon Love. Take, for example, the 
introductory part of the story, entitled ‘* Le 
Rameau de Salzbourg.’’ 


“ At the mfnes of Hallein, near Salzbourg, 
the miners throw into the pits that have been 
abandoned a bough stripped of its leaves: two 
or three months afterwards they find it entirely 
covered with brilliant crystallizations. The 
smallest branches, those which are not larger 
than the claw of a titmouse, are incrusted with 
an infinity of little glancing and glittering crys- 
tals. The primitive bough is no longer to be 
recognized. The miners never fail, when the 
sun is bright and the air perfectly dry, to offer 
these branches of diamonds to the travellers 
who are about to descend into the mine.”’ 


We omit the description of the party with 
whom the author visited these mines. All 
that is necessary to know is, that one of his 
companions was a beautiful Italian. 


‘During our preparations for the descent, 
which were long, f amused myself with observ- 
ing what was passing in the head of a good- 
looking, fair-complexioned Bavarian officer of 
hussars, who, although very handsome, had 
nothing of the coxcomb about him, and, on the 
contrary, appeared to be an homme d’ esprit; 
it was Madame Gherardi (familiarly called the 
Ghita) who made the discovery. I saw him 
falling in love at first sight with the charming 
Italian, who was beside herself with pleasure at 
the thought of our soon finding ourselves five 
hundred feet under ground, and was a thousand 
miles from the thought of making conquests. 
Before long I was astonished at the strange con- 
fidences which the officer made to me uncon- 
sciously. I warned Madame Gherardi, who, 
but for me, would have lost this spectacle to 
which perhaps a young woman is never insen- 
sible. What struck me most was the shade of 
insanity which unceasingly increased in his re- 
flections. He kept finding in this woman per- 
fections more and more invisible to my eyes. 
Every moment what he said painted with less 
resemblance the woman he was beginning to 
love. I said to myself, the Ghita cannot be the 
cause of all the transports of this poor German. 
For example, he began praising her hand, which 
had been affected in a singular manner by the 
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small pox, and had remained very pitted and 
very brown. 

‘* How to explain what I see? said I to my- 
self. Where find a comparison to elucidate my 
thought? At this moment, Madame Gherardi 
was playing with the branch covered with crys- 
tals which the miners had just given her. There 
was a bright sunshine: it was the third of 


August, and the little saline prisms shone as |I 


brilliantly as the finest diamonds in a well 
ighted ball-room. . . . I told the Ghita, ‘The 

t produced upon this young man by the 
nobleness of your [talian features, by those eyes 
such as he never saw before, is precisely similar 
to that which the crystallization has produced 
on the little branch which you hold in your 
hand and think so pretty. Stripped of its leaves 
by the winter, it was surely nothing less than 
dazzling. The ‘crystallization of the salt has 
covered the blackened bough with these dia- 
monds, so brilliant and so numerous that, ex- 
cept in a few places, we can no longer see the 
branches as they are.’ 

*** Well, and what is your conclusion?’ said 
Madame Gherardi. 

*** That this bough,’ I replied, ‘ faithfully rep- 
resents the Ghita, such as she is seen in the 
imagination of this young officer.’ 

‘** That is to say, that you perceive as much 
difference between what I am in reality and the 
manner in which this amiable young man re- 
gards me, as between a little branch of dried 
elm and the pretty aigrette of diamonds which 
these miners have presented to me!’ 

** «Madame, the young officer discovers in you 
qualities that we, your old friends, have never 
seen. For example, we should never perceive 
an air of tender and compassionate bonté. As 
this young man is a German, the first quality 
of a woman in his eyes is bonté, and forthwith 
he reads the expression of it in your face. If 
he was an Englishman, he would endow you 
with the aristocratic and ‘‘lady-like”’ air of a 
duchess; but if he were I, he would see you 
such as you are, because for many a day, and to 
my misfortune, I can imagine nothing more 
fascinating.’ ’” 


The thought may have occurred to others, 
as when Congreve’s Mirabel says to Milla- 
mant, — ‘* You are no longer handsome when 
you have lost your lover ; your beauty dies 
upon the instant: for beauty is the lover’s 
gift; *tis he bestows your charms; your 
glass is all a cheat.’ But the theory was 
never 80 fully developed, or so gracefully ex- 
os ; and Beyle’s carelessness, as well as 

unreasonableness in complaining of not 
being understood, may be estimated from the 
fact that this story, which is the keynote of 
the book, was discovered amongst his papers, 
and first appeared in the posthumous edition. 
He has an odd theory to account for the al- 
leged insensibility of Englishwomen : 


“In England the wealthy classes, tired of 
staying at home, and under pretext of necessary 
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exercise, complete their three or four leagues & 
day, as if mon were created and placed on the 
globe to trot. In this manner they consume 
the nervous fluid by the legs, and not by the 
heart. After which, forsooth, they presume to 
talk of feminine delicacy, and to despise Spain 
and Italy. Nothing, on the contrary, can be 
more free from occupation than the young 
talians; the motion which would deprive them 
of their sensibility is disagreeable to them. They 
may walk half a league occasionally as a painful 
security for health: as to the women, 8 Roman 
beauty does not take in a year as much exercise 
as @ young miss in a week.’’ — 


Beyle might have learnt that a young miss 
exercises her mind as well as her body ; and 
it is a strange perversity of morals to claim 
the palm of *‘ feminine delicacy ’’ for women, 
who (if we may trust their eulogist), are 
trained to become languishing or capricious 
mistresses instead of faithful wives or intel- 
lectual companions, and taught that intrigue, 
not duty, is and ought to be the chief busi- 
ness and grand object of their lives. We 
shall conclude our extracts with an anecdote 
and a shrewd remark. 


«Ought not the true pride of a woman to be 
placed in the energy of the sentiment she in- 
spires? The courtiers of Francis the First were 
joking one of the queen-mother’s maids of honor 
about the inconstancy of her lover, who, they 
said, had no real love for her. A short time 
afterwards this lover was taken ill, and reap- 
peared at court dumb. One day, at the end of 
three years, when the same persons were ex- 
pressing their astonishment at her loving him 
still, she said to him, ‘Speak;’ and he spoke.’* 

“Tt not unfrequently happens that a clever 
man, in paying court to a woman, has done no 
more than make her think of love, and predis- 
poseherheart. She encourages this clever man, 
who gives her this pleasure. He conceives hopes. 
One fine day this woman meets the man who 
makes her feel what the other has described.’’ 


It is a redeeming feature in Beyle’s char- 
acter, to be set against a host of errors, that, 
in what he terms his affairs of the heart, he 
was remarkable for the delicacy and depth 
of his feelings, and the constancy of his at- 
tachment. ‘‘ There was one woman,”’ says 
Merimée, ‘‘ whose name he could never pro- 
nounce without trepidation in his voice. In 
1836 (he was then fifty-three), he spoke to 
me of his love with profound emotion. An 
affection, which dated very far back, was no 
longer returned. His mistress was growi 
reasonable, and he was as madly in love as. @ 
twenty. ‘ How can you still love me?’ she 
asked; ‘Iam forty-five.’ —‘ In my eyes,’ said 
Beyle, ‘ she isas young as when we first met.’ 
Then, with that spirit of observaticn which 
never left him, he detailed all the little symp- 





toms of growing indifference that he had 
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remarked. ‘ Afterall,’ he said, ‘ her conduct 
is rational. She was fond of whist. She is 
fond of it no longer : 80 much the worse for 
me if I am still fond of whist. She is of a 
country where ridicule is the greatest of 
evils. To love at her age is ridiculous. 
During eighteen months she has risked 
this evil for my sake. This makes eighteen 
months of happiness that I have stolen from 
her.’ ”’ 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew 
Pea na as = advanced in cme, ws his 

rtrait, as sketched by his friend M. Colomb, 
Foes not convey the impression of a lady- 
killer. But his brow was fine, his eye lively 
and penetrating, his mouth expressive, and 
his hand cast in so fine a mould that a cele- 
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brated sculptor applied for ission to take 
a cast of it for a statue of Mirabeau. 

The utmost space we feel justified in de- 
voting to this remarkable man is exhausted, 
and we cannot now notice any other of his 
works. We will merely add one observation 
which is equally applicable to all of them. 
They belong preéminently to what he calls 
the class of insolent works, which require 
and compel readers to think ; and if (as many 
apprehend) the pose fashion for cheap 
literature should end by deteriorating the 
article and lowering the popular taste, there 
will be some comfort in reflecting that it has 
occasionally rescued from unmerited neglect 
the name and writings of a man of thought, 
observation, and sensibility, like Beyle. 





Dors a Crnctz nounp THR MOON FORETELL 
Bap Weatuer?— As a rule, a circle round the 
moon indicates rain and wind. When seen with 
a north or north-east wind, we may look for 
stormy weather, especially if the circle be large; 
with the wind in any other quarter we may ex- 

rain; so also when the ring is small, and 
the moon seems covered with mist. If, however, 
the moon rise after sunset, and a circle be soon 
after formed round it, no rain is foreboded. 
Here (Kuik, Netherlands), we have this prov- 
erb : 
** Een kring om de maan 
Die kan vergaan; 
Maar een kring om de zon 
Geeft water in de ton.’’ 


*« A ring round the moon 
May pass away soon; 
But a ring round the sun 
Gives water in the tun.’* 


Another version obtains among seamen, — 


*¢ Fen kring om de maan 
Dat kan nog gaan; 
Maar een kring om de zon 
Daar huilen vrouw en kind’ren om.’’ 


** A ring round the moon 
May soon go by; 
But a ring round the sun 
Makes wife and child cry.’’ 
[From the Vavorscher. 
— Notes and Queries. 





New Iron Froatina Batrery. — The iron 
‘floating battery which R. Napier and Sons have 
to build at Glasgow, and are to complete 

by the middle of April, is to be about 200 feet 


16 feet. Stem and stern are to be alike, and 
the form of the hull is not one calculated for 
quick sailing. The bottom is flat, and without 
a keel, so as to float in as little water as possible. 
The bilges are full, and the topsides tumble in 
considerably. There are to be two decks, on the 
lower of which the armament will be placed, 
consisting of twenty guns of the largest calibre. 
The hull will be built of iron in the usual way, 
but between decks will be lined with teak-wood 
six inches thick, and the outside protected with 
iron plates about four inches thick, so as to ren- 
der the sides shot-proof, and secure the men at 
the guns from the effects of pointblank shot. 
The draught of water, when ready for sea, is ex- 
pected to be about eight feet, but will probably 
be more. The measurement tonnage will be 
about 2,000; and the propelling power is a screw, 
actuated by non-condensing engines of 200-horse 
power. Messrs. Napier are also making a second 
pair of engines of the same description for a 
battery at present building at Newcastle. 





A Memore or Ametia Opte, by Cecilia Lucy 
Brightwell (Religious Tract Society), contains 
more particularly the record of Mrs. Opie’s reli- 
gious character and history, as exhibited in the 
later period of her life. This memoir is nota 
mere abridgement of any part of the ‘* Memori- 
als’’ of Mrs. Opie by the same biographer, but, 
passing briefly over the earlier years of her life 
and her literary career, it dwells on her charac- 
ter as a Christian woman. New matter, includ- 
ing letters and extracts from correspondence, 
appear in this memoir, which is a very pleasing 
and instructive piece of religious biography. Of 
her last » a full and very affecting account 
is given. A portrait is prefixed to the memoir. 
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SCIENCE IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


; From The Examiner. 
SCIENCE IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


Tus Rugeley inquests, if they teach socie- 

that none of us can be assured against 

e machinations of the poisoner, have also 
shown, even more emphatically, that there 
is no poisoner who can be now assured 
against detection. Hell upon earth is the 
doom, henceforth, of the subtle murderer 
while he lives undiscovered ; for no time can 
release him from the terror of the day that 
may come, when in the face of all his fellow 
men the very dead shall be drawn up out 
of the grave to bear witness against him. 
There is an end of the old comfort, ‘‘ dead 
men tell no tales.’”’ Of all others they are 
now become the witnesses whom poisoners 
have most to fear. How vaguely was this 
foreshadowed in the superstition of our fore- 
fathers, whose notion of the best evidence of 
foul play was to bring a suspected murderer 
into the presence of the corpse! Precisely 
the same notion we carry now into effect ; 
but for the supernatural there is put a nat- 
ural language, which science has acquired 
the power of interpreting. 

A sporting surgeon is suspected suddenly 
of having settled an account aftersome races 
by poisoning his friend. Suspicion grows 
into conviction, and the shadows 0 = 
crimes begin to flit about the man. He had 
gambled not in horses only. In life assur- 
ance also he had won heavy stakes ; and as 
well among persons on whose lives he held 

licies, as among others to whom it was be- 
Fieved he owed racing debts, the mortality 
was reported to be heavy. Once loose, there 
was no limit to suspicion; but attention 
concentrated itself at last on what offered 
most grounds for inquiry — whether his own 
wife and brother had not been among his 
victims? It was ordered that the bodies 
should be disinterred. It was said, Let the 
dead speak ; and in a clear voice the mur- 
dered wife has spoken. 

We do not remember any case exemplify- 
ing so remarkably the great advance made 
in our time by science, not only as our helper 
in every-day life, but as a power bearing 
witness against crime. Medical jurispru- 
dence is no longer confined within its former 
limits. It has applied to its use some part 
of almost every science (of chemistry a very 
great part), has brought to the help of its 
pure knowledge a minute study of experience 
and practical details, and has trained its 

ractitioners into a close system of logical 
eduction. Some such reflections the evi- 
dence of Professors Taylor and Rees, in the 
first Rugeley inquest, must have suggested 
to every one. enty years ago, detection 
of the crime which only science has been 
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able now to track, would have been utterly 
impossible; and even so late as last year, 
when it was committed, the alleged criminal 
might have believed detection of all things 
the most unlikely. With terrible dexterity 
suiting his poison to the time, advantage 
appears to have been taken of the prevalence 
of cholera to ity what may not unfairly 
perhaps be called an experiment in poison- 
ing. A drug was selected of which, though 
the ordinary dose is below a grain, a8 much 
as ninety grains have been given, in minute 
doses, within twenty-four hours; and of 
which it is known that even a large quantity 
has been swallowed without necessarily pro- 
ducing death. It has by no means the char- 
acter of a sure poison, and for the purpose 
of slow poisoning, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it was little likely to be used. But 
there was the special hint, as we have re- 
marked, suggested by the disorder prevailing 
at the time. It is a character of the drug 
in question to produce in those brought un- 
der its influence extreme depression. Tartar 
emetic reduces the vigor of life, causes sick- 
ness, and brings on generally a disorder of 
the bowels. hat so prudent experiment 
in poisoning could be devised, at a time when 
every one was disposed by the prevalence of 
the epidemic to see cholera in symptoms like 
these, as the simulation of a cholera case by 
sr and only just continuing for a 
sufficient length of time, the sickness and 
extreme prostration of the victim? The 
result we know. Nor do we see that an 
ver charges of error in connection wi 

it lie fairly at the door of the professional 
men by whom the deceased was attended, 
than perhaps too great a readiness, upon 
points where nothing but personal examina- 
tion should have satisfied them, to accept in- 
formation from a husband who ‘* was kind 
to all about him,’’ and who was himself a 
qualified practitioner. Where they were 
remiss, any one else might, and most proba- 
bly would, have been not less so. The hus- 
band who bends over a dying wife does not 
in the course of nature fall under suspicion. 
The wife died, according to the certificates 
of her attendants, of cholera; and in the 
witness-box they testified most properly, and 
even positively, to the same opinion, makin 
only reservation of the fact that they decid 
A age circumstances which it might be possi-. 
ble to interpret quite otherwise by evidence 
less fallible than their own every-day senses. 
The doctors displayed in this matter really 
na ignorance that we can call in any d 
reprehensible. So well had the affair been 
managed that it seemed all clearly demon- 
strable, and effect and cause explained each 
other perfectly. 

But blood now literally cries out of the 
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dust. The dead woman has spoken, and 
sciénce has presented itself as interpreter 
between her and the j of the crime at- 
tributed to her husband. Not only is the 
tale of poison told with wonderful precision, 
But the poison itself is produced in court. 
The antimony in this bottle, says what re- 
mains of the murdered woman, was given to 
meé.days before I died ; here is the antimony 
gren only a few hours before my death ; 

is again is the poison that ran through my 
heart. For its inevitable certainty, for its 
utter freedom from all human passion, 
sciénce in this form in the witness-box must 





SCIENCE IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


surely seem as awful to the criminal as any 
sudden dropping of blood from the corpse, 
which in old days was supposed to give su- 
pernatural warning of the presence of the 
murderer. Against ¢his witness nothing can 
contend. The surgeons and physicians who 
before had discredited suspicion of foul play, 
at once received that surer knowledge which 
they had owned to be ible ; compared 
what they had seen, with what had been 
now disclosed ; and without hesitation put 
aside their first erroneous impressions, in 
favor of the truth so made manifest. 





Tae Quren’s Present To Miss NiguTincAs. 
—The design of the jewel is characteristic and 
emblematical, being formed of a St. George’s 
Cross in ruby-red enamel on a white field, rep- 
resenting England. This is encircled by a black 
band, typifying the office of Charity, on which is 

ibed a golden legend, ‘‘ Blessed are the mer- 
,»”’ of course in allusion to the merit of Miss 
Florence Nightingale, the recipient. The Royal 
donor is expressed by the letters ‘‘ V. R.,’’ sur- 
mounted by a crown in diamonds, impressed 
m the centre of the St. George’s Cross, from 
h also rays of gold emanating upon the field 
of white enamel are supposed to represent the 
glory of England. Wide-spreading branches of 
palm, in bright green enamel, tipped with gold, 
a framework for the shield, their stems at 
the bottom being banded with a riband of blue 
enamel (the color of the riband for the Crimean 
medal), on which, in golden letters, is inscribed 
““Crimea.’’ At the top of the shield, between 
the palm branches, and connecting the whole, 
three brilliant stars of diamonds illustrate the 
idea of the light of Heaven shed upon the labors 
of Mercy, Peace, and Charity, in connection with 
the glory of a nation. On the back of this Royal 
is an inscription, on a golden tablet, writ- 
ten by her Majesty, recording it to be a gift and 
testimonial in memory of services rendered to 
her brave army by Miss Nightingale. The jew- 
el is about three inches in depth by two-and-a- 
half in width. It is to be worn not as a brooch 
or ornament, but rather as the badge of an Or- 
der. The design is by Prince Albert, and the 
was manufactured by Messrs. Garrard. — 
iner, 19 Jan. 





Leprosy tx ras Crmma. —The ancient lep- 
rosy is not a distinct disease. Found in most 
parts of the world, from the scriptural and classic 
eras, through the middle ages, down to the pres- 
ent time, it has only within the last two centuries 





been banished from England and France by the 
improved modes of living, consequent on a high 
civilization. It is still found, more or less, in 
almost every other country in the world. 

Persons who have been much abroad, every 
now and then become subject to this disease, 
sometimes many years after their return home. 
I saw an instance of the sort in Lomdon within 
the last fifteen months. 

The Crimea is one of its lurking-places; and 
it is not unlikely to show itself after a time, even 
when the seige of Sebastopol has become a mat- 
ter of history, in some of the survivors of the 
campaign, who have been more especially ex- 
posed to hardships and privations. 

Danielssen and Boeck, the authors of one of 
the best treatises extant upon this remarkable 
disease, observe : 


** The disease of the Crimea, Morbus Crimen- 
sis seu nigra, is also named Lepra Taurica seu 
Chersonesa. It is called Krimskaia Bolesin or 
Krimskaia Prokasa in Astrachan, because it was 
brought there from the Crimea by the Russian 
armies. The Cossacks about Juik call it Tschor- 
naia Nemoschtsch, the black disease, because the 
first symptom of the eruption consists in a dark- 
ened color of the face. The disease of the 
Crimea is described in Gmelius’ Journey through 
Russia, vol. 1. p. 169, and in Pallas’ Journey, 
vol. 1. p. 802.” 


Tts especial causes are well known to be hard- 
ship, privation, exposure to cold and wet, bad 
or insufficient food, and absence of the means of 
cleanliness, concurring. These induce a pecu- 
liar morbid condition of the blood, which is the 
essence and foundation of the disease, and from 
which all its formidable and remarkable symp- 
toms directly proceed. 

Wu E. C. Nounss. 

West Cowss, Isuz or Wicur. 

— Notes and Queries. 
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THE JAPANESE TREATIES. 66] 


From The Times, 23 Jan. 
JAPAN, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tur text of the convention between Japan 
and Great Britain is now before us, and, as 
might be expected, adds but little to the 
amount of our information with regard to 
that singular country, or the state of our 
own relations with the Japanese. The con- 
vention is similar to the one which had been 
already signed between the United States 
and the Japanese empire, and represents 
nothing but the minimum which could be 
conceded under the immediate pressure of an 
armed force and the a Pierce of a still 
more serious attack. fi is idle to suppose 
that things will remain at their present point. 
The islands which constitute the Japanese 
empire no longer remain secluded from the 
usual highways of the world. For one sail 
that entered the waters of Japan at the be- 
ginning of the contary Atty may now be seen 

y the fishermen of Niphon as they follow 
their usual trade along the seaboard of the 
reat island. The growing intercourse with 
hina, more especially with the northern 
portions of the empire, has attracted a 
numerous shipping into those distant seas; 
nay, the very incidents of the gigantic con- 
test in which the Western Powers are at this 
moment engaged with Russia have added to 
the embarressments and difficulties of Japan- 
ese statesmen. The warships of Great 
Britain and France scour the straits and 
shallow waters which were among the arcana 
arcanissima of navigation to all mariners, 
save perhaps to Golownin and a few Rus- 
sians. Now, last summer, ineffectual as 
Admiral Stirling’s operations against the 
Petropaulovski fleet undoubtedly were, at 
least from that abortive cruise the seamen 
of the French and British navies have ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the Japan- 
ese seas. We hear, moreover, by the last 
arrivals that the allies have taken possession 
of one or more of those stepping-stones to 
Japan which are laid down in our charts 
and maps as the Kurile Islands. From Cape 
Lopatka to the Straits of La Perouse these 
islands are scattered on the surface of the 
sea, and, although provisionally seized as a 
hostile measure against Russia, they may in 
time become a formidable menace to Japan 
itself. The Government at Jeddo is just as 
well aware of all this as we are ourselves. 
They know, moreover, the event of the 
Operations carried on by the British aginst 
the Chinese in the years 1841-2, and, 
although the military force at their disposal 
is of a far more formidable character than 
the Chinese levies, it would be simply pre- 
posterous to suppose that it could be brought 
to bear with any effect against an arihed 





force from Europe or the United States. If 
it should unhappily come to war, there can, 
according to af human calculation. be 

one result —namely, the slaughter and sul 
jection of a most ingenious and highly civil- 
ized people, whose crime against us is not 
that they have inflicted onan us any absolute 
injury, but that they will not permit us to 
thrust upon them our society and our com- 
me.ce. It is quite clear that Japan is an in- 
dependent soreniant , and is entitled to 
all the respect which such a Power car 
claim at our hands according to the law of 
nations. 

Unless great forbearance and discretion he 
used, we are not without apprehension that 
the problem — for as yet it is but a problem 
— will be decided in another way. Violenae 
will take the place of reason — hostility of 
what might have been friendship. In plage 
of establishing commercial intercourse upon 
lasting and profitable foundations with a 
nation of 30,000,000 of freemen, say that we 


or our Transatlantic friends resolved to carry 
on a war against Japan, according to the 
best established canons of that dreadful 


science, — say that we succeeded in our 
attacks according to the fullest measure of 
our wishes, and that the Japanese were re- 
duced to subjection, let us think of them as 
of the Javanese under Dutch rule, could we 
hope to Tenp from such a course the same ad- 
vantages which would follow from commer- 
cial fellowship with a people whom we had 
discreetly wooed, not roughly forced, inte 
intercourse? Would Japanese slaves under 
American or English taskmasters do for the 
world what they would do for themselves if 
left to the prosecution of their own industry 
in their own way? Depend iy ae it, there 
is something in the Japanese hand and ‘iin 
the Japanese mind which will be of service 
to humanity. The elementsof their civiliza- 
tion are different from our own. So muéh 
the better. That they may have far more to 
learn than to teach we wi lingly admit ; but 
one thing is certain,—that if they can be 
brought to adopt some of our forms in agri- 
culture, mechanics, and chemistry, they will 
educe the virtues of their own soil and profit 
by the resources of their climate far better 
than strangers, and far better than th 
could themselves under the dominion 0 
strangers, 

The last intelligence received from Japan 
is to the effect that misunderstandings have 
already broken out between the Japanese and 
certain citizens of the United States with re- 
gard to the construction of a particular clause 
in the treaty. Some Americans wished to 
establish themselves for an indefinite time at 
one of the open ports, whereas the treaty only 
provides for permission for temporary reéi- 
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dence. The Japanese said, fairly enough, 


**Name your own time, and, 60 it be at all 
within the bounds of reason, we will admit 
of the residence, but it must be of a tempo- 
rary, not of an indefinite, — not of a perma- 
nent character.”’ It is obvious enough that 
this was an attempt on the part of the per- 
sons in question to stretch the clear meaning 
of a clause, and so to creep on until the whole 
wedge was driven firmly in. Now, we wish 
success to the United States in this under- 
tal:ing — that is, we shall be delighted to 
know that they have fairly broken down the 
barriers which separated this sullen empire 
from the rest of the world; but to insure 
success there is a necessity for the greatest 
forbearance, and, above all, for the most ab- 
solute and implicit good faith. If it be 
thought desirable to obtain license for the 
ermanent residence of citizens of the United 
tes at Nangasaki, or elsewhere, be it so ; 
stipulate for this in plain terms, and be con- 
tent with nothing less. If aslip have been 
made in the negotiations, renew them, — do 
anything rather than repair error by mus- 
ketry. On our side of the Atlantic we are 
convinced that terms of a very different kind 
must be obtained before real intercourse with 
Japan is established. The only question is, 
shall we not further our real object by a little 
delay? Let the Japanese be habituated to 
the sight of our ships, to the growth of our 
commerce, ood fit, ¢ to pe absolute, un- 
swervin ith, even when it im 
auerldoes upon ourselves. We should be 
rejoiced indeed upon such a point as this to 
see nations such as the United States, France, 
and Great Britain agree upon fixed principles 
of conduct. Let them be fully determined 
to attain their end, but yet so that a fine em- 
pire shall not be reduced to ruin and a most 
interesting population be given up to rapine, 
plunder, and all the horrors of war. 








From The Examiner, 19 Jan. 
THE JAPANESE TREATY. 


Tue last Gazette contains, duly ratified; 
the convention which was negotiated in 1854 
Si Admiral Sir James Stirling, between her 

ajesty the Queen and that mighty poten- 
tate the Emperor of Japan, whose face no 
Englishman ever saw. We are to have a 
glimpse of Japan and its people (it will only 

a glimpee) after a long lapse of near 220 
years. e Japanese interdict against all 
intercourse with s 
cases excepted, dates from the year 1637, 
just when we were entering on our own great 
domestic troubles. ‘‘It was then,’’ says 
Kempfer, ‘‘ that the empire of Japan was 
shut forever, both to foreigners and nhtives. 


Thenceforward no foreign nation should have 


rs, two very small. 
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leave to come into the country, and none of 
the Emperor’s subjects to go abroad.” But 
Kempfer had not dreamt of steam, and what 
it would effect. 

Yet, after all, what has been called the 
throwing open of the Japanese empire to 
foreign nations turns out on examination to 
be but a very small affair. The treaty per- 
mits us to touch at two ports, out of the 
hundred of the empire, for repairs, wood, 
water, and refreshments; but we are posi- 
tively inhibited from trade in any shape or 
form, there being an express condition ex- 
cepting us from even the small and paltry 

rivileges enjoyed in this respect by the 

hinese and Datch. Not only this, but the 
jealous and rigorous laws of Japan are to be 
os in force against us in all their stringency. 
he fourth article of the treaty, for example, 
stands thus: ‘‘ British ships in Japanese 
rts shall conform to the flaws of Japan. 

f high officers or commanders of ships shall 
break any such laws, it will lead to the ports 
being closed. Should inferior persons break 
them, they are to be delivered over to the 
commanders of their ships for punishment.”’ 
In the exposition which accompanies the 
treaty we have, in the regulations of one of 
the two ports thrown open to us (Nangas- 
aki, that to which the Dutch and Chinese 
trade is limited), a sample of the Japanese 
restrictions. They run thus: ‘ Ships shall 
anchor within the island of Tu-sima, and 
there await the orders of the Governor. No 
fire-arms to be discharged. No person to 
land on any of the islands. No soundings 
to be taken, nor boats to be pulling about. 
Should any communication be desired, a 
boat of the upper Japanese officers shall be 
called, but no communication shall be held 
with merchant boats, and no exchange of 
articles take place, or trading of any sort.”’ 

Even the very small concessions of the 
treaty, however, are something gained, and 
will, in all likelihood, lead in time to more. 
We owe them to the steam engine and our 
American cousins. American whalers had 
been wrecked on the Japanese coasts, their 
crews had been imprisoned and maltreated, 
and American ships in distress had been re- 
ceived most inhospitably in the ports of 
Japan. For redress, therefore, a powerful 
American steam squadron was sent into the 
Japanese waters, able to have blown the Im- 
perial capital into the air. The Japanese 
were thus brought in some measure to their 
senses. They straightway broke their own 
laws of more than two centuries standing, 
and concluded a treaty with the United 
States, of which our own is but a copy. 

But what really is this empire, with the 
government of which we have just concluded 
@ treaty, and of which and its inhabitants 
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we have seen as little, and know almost as 
little, as of Saturn and its people, if it have 
any? The Japanese empire is about one- 
tenth larger than the British islands, and is 
supposed to have 25,000,000 of inhabitants. 
This gives about 200 to the square mile, and 
makes it, next to China, the most populous 
country in Asia. In civilization the (0 
ese stand next to the Chinese, yet a good 
way below them. We must not overrate 
the importance of Japan. There are six 
provinces of China each of which contains 
more inhabitants, and one of them, that oc- 
cupied at present by the rebels, near three 
times as many. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the 
Japanese likely to furnish us in exchan 
for our manufactures, should we ever be able 
to establish a liberal commercial intercourse 
with them? The entire country lies between 
the 32d and 45th degree of north latitude, 
and is consequently all ultra-tropical. It 
follows that it is not likely, to say nothing 
of the requirements of its own dense popu- 
lation, to furnish us with cotton, sugar, 
indigo, or coffee. Neither is it likely to fur- 
nish us with any kind of corn. Raw silk, 
hemp and flax, it might furnish. Its tea is 





bad and unfit forexportation. Butitabounds 
in volcanoes, and would yield such a supply 
of sulphur as might afflict the patriotic heart 
of King Bomba, and help to bind him over | 
to cot conduct. It abounds in metallie 
wealth —in iron, copper, and gold. Its 
copper is the finest in the world, there being 
even now a considerable exportation of it, 
and its gold would be a formidable rival to 
that of California and Australia. 

Have the Japanese a right to isolate them- 
selves from the rest of the world as they 
have so long persevered in doing? Every 
nation, it may be said, is perfectly entitled 
to make its own municipal laws, but the 
law of isolation is not a municipal one. It 
belongs to the law of nature and nations; 
and the Japanese are not justified in main- 
taining it, unless they can show that the 
Japanese islands were created for Japanese 
alone, and not for all mankind. 


[‘*Soyons freres ou je t? assomme’’: Let us 
be brothers, or I’ll knock thee down, was the 
rinciple held up to scorn as belonging to the 
rench Revolution. But it seems that all’s 
right in trade, as ‘‘all’s fair in politics,”?— 
Living Age.] 





Squarine THE Circe. — May I beg to call at- 
tention to the accompanying letter, which a 
peared in the Spectator of Saturday last? 
apt an illustration of some remarks made by 
Professor De Morgan, a few months ago (Vol. 
xu., p. 57), deserves a place in your pages; 
even if it were not unique as a specimen of math- 
ematical reasoning : 

THE SQUARING OF THE CIRCLE. 
** LIVERPOOL, 9th October, 1855. 

**Srr, —I do not know whether I am in place 
in asking for a nook in your valuable journal for 
the squaring of the circle. I conceive it to be 
simply this: —If you take a silver wire, twelve 
inches and a quarter long, the quarter being 
allowed to unite the two ends, you have a circu- 
lar wire exactly twelve inches; and if this wire is 
made to form the true square, each of its sides 
will be equal to three inches, and the area equal 
to nine square inches. Now, if the same wire is 
allowed to assume the true circle, it is evident 
that the area of the circle will be the same as it 
was in the square. For instance, if a wall be 
built around a city, and it is found to be twelve 
miles round, the area of that city is nine square 
miles. Therefore, the square of any circle is 
equal to three-fourths of the length of its own 
circumference. R. D. 8.” 

J. EastTwoop. 





THE RECENT ConcorDaT between Austria and 
the Holy See, which has obtained so much no- 
tice from the political press, will, it appears, 
havea pernicious effect on literature. The Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and other Austrian bishops, 
have just notified that in virtue of the powers it 
confers on the prelacy, they require all booksel- 
lers and publishers to submit to them ‘‘ books © 
and writings of all kinds,’’ which they may pro- 
pose to publish, and not to sell any books that 
may be printed abroad without their permis- 
sion. They warn them, that, if they neglect to 
do this, they will not only run the risk of damn- 
ing their immortal souls and the souls of others, 
but will incur severe punishment under the civil 
law — which punishment the pious prelates 
promise not to spare them. From Vienna, we 
Jearn that not only is Austrian literature to be 
subjected to the censorship of the bishops, but 
it is now liable to a political censorship almost 
as severe as that which exists in Russia. From 
books, new and old, which are authorized to be 
sold, whole Daag es are blotted out in Russian 
style; and the title of ‘‘ My Prisons,’’ given to 
the famous book of Silvio Pellico, has had to be 
dropped as seditious. It is even asserted that 
the government contemplates prohibiting the 
— of the national poet Schiller. — Literary 

azette, 
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From Notes and Queries. 


WERE ALL “ THE WAVERLEY NOVELS” 
WRITTEN BY SIR WALTER SCOTT? 


Tr has often seemed to me, and I believe to 
others, that the eighty volumes of The Wa- 
verley Novels could hardly have been the 
work of Sir Walter Scott’s pen exclusively. 
People have latterly whispered that Alex- 
ander Dumas and Mr. G. P. R. James receive, 
sub rosa, considerable assistance in their 
novel manufactures. The interesting Tales 
by the O'Hara Family, which some thirty 
years ago excited quite a sensation in literary 
circles, were, until quite recently, believed to 
owe their 9 entirely to John Banim. 
A memoir of that individual at present ap- 
pearing in the Irish Quarterly Review, in- 

the public that his brother Michael, 
ex-mayor of Kilkenny, wrote ‘‘ Crohoore of 
the Bill-Hook,”’ “‘ The Cropp ,’’ in fact some 
of the very best of the O Hora Tales. Sir 
Walter Scott hada brother who died in Amer- 
iea, during the month of April, 1823, sin- 
fularly pitted with literary taste and talent. 
here is little known of him; and, except 
by a few personal friends, he was, even at 
Sir Walter’s death, ey forgotten. 
Various accounts which have reached me 
from time to time, decidedly warrant the 
opinion that Thomas Scott, paymaster of the 
70th regiment, had some important hand in 
the composition of the Waverleys. Some of 
these far-famed novels appeared in such rapid 
succession, that the mere manual labor of 
transcribing could hardly have been accom- 
lished in the time. Sir Walter must have 
friendly assistance; but he was not a 
man likely ever to have revealed any secret 
pore | to lower his li prestige. 
The whole secret, if any, died t irty-three 
years ago, far away in the plantations of 
Canada. Nobody expected to find any start- 
ling revelations in Scott’s Life by his son-in- 
law, and none were found. In any case, it 
would have been most difficult for Lockhart 
to know ail Scott’s literary doings. In chap. 
xxxvi. he expresses his ignorance of how far 
Sir Walter was concerned in Terry’s dram- 
atized version of Guy Mannering, but in- 
fers “ oe .- nny the plot, and re- 
arranged the dialogue. 

In the Quebec Herald of te” 15, 1820, a 
curious article may be found. It consists of 
selections from the correspondence of a lit- 
erary gentleman in Canada with a friend in 
the States, and the following I considered 
well worth extraction. I send the original 
serap : 


** York, Dec. 12. 
“With respect to these new publications, 
Rod Roy, &c., I have no hesitation in saying I 
believe them to be the production of the Scotts. 
I pay the Scotts, because Mr. Thomas Scott (who 





wrote the F me 2 part of them) was often as- 
sisted by Mrs. Scott; and the works were gener~ 
ally revised by his brother Walter, before going 
to press. The Antiquary J can answer for 
particularly, because Mr. Thomas Scott told 
me himself that he wrote it, a very few days 
after it appeared in this country. Any person 
who had the least intimacy with the paymaster, 
would at once recognize him as the author of 
those celebrated works. The same native humor, 
the same cast of expression, and that intimate 
acquaintance with Scottish manners and the 
Scottish annals, which are in almost every page 
of those works, could be traced in his conversa- 
tion by any person of the least observation. 
Besides this, I have often heard Mrs. Scott* de- 
scribe the very originals from whom the princi- 
pal characters are drawn. The Antiquary him- 
self was an intimate acquaintance of the paymas- 
ter; his name I have now forgotten, but he 
lived in Dumfries;+ and that finely drawn char- 
acter, Dominie Sampson, was an old college 
acquaintance. Flora M’Ivor’s character was 
written entirely by Mrs. Scott herself. I have 
seen several of the manuscripts in Mr. Scott’s 
possession, of his other works; but I do not 
recollect seeing any of the novels in manuscript 
except the Antiquary. I am pretty certain that 
it is his own hand-writing. I had not heard that 
those works were imputed to any other person 
until you mentioned it.’’ 


Thomas Scott died soon after this remark- 
able disclosure. Among the letters from Sir 
Walter to him, which appear in Lockhart’s 
book, I was particularly struck with the fol- 
lowing passages in a letter written during the 
autumn of 1814: 


** Send me a novel, intermixing your exuber- 
ant and natural humor, with any incidents and 
descriptions of scenery you may see — particu- 
larly with characters and traits of manners. I 
will give it all the cobbling that is necessary, 
and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not the 
least doubt it will be worth £500; and to en- 
courage you, you may, when I send the manu- 
script, draw on me for £100 at fifty days sight; 
so that your labors will at any rate not be quite 
thrown away. You have more fun and descrip- 
tive talent than most people; and all that you 
want—. e. the mere practice of composition — 
I can supply, or the devil’s in it. Keep this 
matter a dead secret.’’ 


Throughout the remainder of the book, I 
can find no further references to this matter. 
How many of the Waverley Novels did Thomas 
Scott forward to his brother for revision, is 
a question to which these Notes of mine may 
elicit a reply. Many of the humorous char- 
acters are most likely Thomas Scott’s crea- 


tion. Walter was probably the Beaumont 


* Mrs. Thomas Scott was, so Sir Walter says, an old 
friend of Burns (see Lockhart, p. 239., edit. 1845). — W. 


FF. 
t Mrs. Scott passed much of her early life at Dumfries 
(see Lockhart, p. 239). — W. J. F. 


— 
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who curtailed the redundancies of Fletcher’s 


wit. 

On Dee. 22, 1815, Sir Walter, in a letter 
to Mr. J. B. S. Morritt, M.P., announces his 
intention of applying himself seriously to the 
Antiquary, of which he had in his possession 
® a general sketch.’? On May 16, 1816, ad- 
dressing the same party, Scott speaks of the 
Antiquary, then just published, as not so in- 
teresting as its predecessors. Lockhart tells 
us that it was while correcting the proof- 
sheets of this novel, that Scott first took to 
equipping his chapters with mottoes of his 
own fabrication. 

From the American letter, it would also 
eppear, that Thomas Scott gave important 
assistance to Waverley and Guy Mannering. 
Very likely. I do not see how Sir Walter 
could possibly lave written them in the time. 
In the year 1814, Scott, according to Lock- 
hart, wrote The Lord of the Isles, the vol- 
uminous Life and Wo~ks of Swift (19 vols.), 
“ Essays ’’ in an Encyclopedia, the curious 
Memorie of the Somervilles, and Rowland let- 
ting off the Humors of the Blood. He had 
also, writes his son-in-law : 


‘*Kept up his private correspondence on a 
seale which [ believe never to have been exem- 
plified in the case of any other person who wrote 
continually for the press, except, perhaps, Vol- 
taire; and, to say nothing of strietly profession- 
al duties, he had, as a vast heap of documents 
before me proves, superintended from day to 
day, except during his Hebridean voyage, the 
still perplexed concerns of the Ballantynes, with 
s watchful assiduity that might have done credit 
to the most diligent of tradesmen. The ‘ma- 
chine’ might truly require ‘ refreshment.’ ’’ 


Mr. Lockhart is of opinion (p. 306, edit. 
of 1845) that, on Dec. 25, 1814, no part of 
Guy Mannering had been written by Sir W. 
Scott. On that day he wrote to Constable 
that he had corrected the last proofs, and was 
setting out for Abbotsford, to refresh the ma- 
chine. We will allow him, I suppose, at 
least a week of repose after the intellectual 
labor described by Mr. Lockhart. On or 
about Jan. 2, 1815, then, Sir Walter, accord- 
ing to the family accounts, commenced Guy 
Mannering : 


“* Before the Lord of the Isles was published 
continues Mr. Lockhart), which took place on 
an. 18, 1815, two volumes of Guy Munnering 

been not only written and copied by an 
amanuensis, but printed !’’ ’ 

I confess, I think it hardly possible that 
the mere printing and proof-correcting alone, 
of an important three-volume novel, could, 
without some considerable effort, be accom- 
plished within the time. 

Perhaps some person disposed to doubt the 
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correctness of my views, may, if it be in his 
power, refer to the original MSS. of the 
Antiquary, &c., and find them to be in Six 
Walter Scott’s handwriting. I should not 
be in the least surprised to hear this. Sir 
Walter Scott thought nothing of transerib- 
ing, even when no particular object was to be 
gained by doing so. When he got books for 
review, he copied the extracts sooner than 
eut them in the usual way. Lockhart gives 
us innumerable instances in which Scott, for 
the purpose of mystification, transcribed tha 
writings of certain contemporaries of his @@ 
quaintance. In the first edition of Mr. Lock» 
hart’s work, he tells how Scott devoted 
portion of a review of the Waverleys in tha 
Quarterly to an elaborate defence of his own 
piotnee of the Covenanters, which Dr. M’Crig 

ad warmly impugned. In the new edition 
of 1845, Mr. Lockhart expresses his eonvie 
tion that Erskine, and not Scott, had written 
the critical estimate of the Waverleys in tha 
said article; but that Scott, with a charam 
teristic love of mystification, took the trouble 
of transcribing every line of it. 

ILLIAM JouN Firz-Patrics, 
Dus. 


In reference to Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s article 
in the last Number of your interesting jour 
nal, headed ‘* Were all the Waverley Novels 
written by Sir Walter Scott?’ I have now 
only to say that his statements and argu 
ments are certainly startling; but I am not 
without hope that in about a fortnight’s time 
I shall be able to collect such information as 
cannot fail to rebut the charge he now so 
plausibly makes. I request your readers to 
suspend their judgment. 

Francis BALLANTYNE: 

LIVERPOOL. 


I have received several communications, 
some anonymous, some authenticated by a 
signature, since the appearance of my letter 
on the authorship of the Waverleys. Most 
of those letters are pervaded by a friendly 
tone, and offer assistance to my inquiry; 
while others (the anonymous) abusively 
defy me to pluck a leaf from Sir Walter 
Scott’s laurel crown. Even in the event of 
what I consider a mystery becoming elucb 
dated, who is it that imagines the respect 
entertained for Sir Walter Scott’s memory 
would be impaired? No one entertains a 
profounder veneration for the name of that 
great and good man than I do; and if he 
received assistance in his Herculean and 
generous labor, it is no disgrace. That there 
still exists some mystery to be cleared up, 
in connection with the composition of 
Waverleys, is, I think, most probable ; and, 
as the main object of ‘‘ N. & Q.”’ is to elicit 
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facts, I cannot be blamed for having con- 

tributed an inquiry, interesting without 

being insidious, and certainly not obtrusive. 
Witt Jonny Frrz-Parrick. 

The question which has been raised 
through the medium of “N. & Q.,”’ relative 
to the assistance given to Sir Walter Scott 
in the composition of the Waverley Novels, 
is one of the most important that has yet 
been mooted in your interesting pages. Lit- 
erary persons wait with impatience for the 
appearance of the information which Mr. 

ncis Ballantyne believes he may be able 
to afford us in about a fortnight, proving a 
negative to the acute suggestions and pre- 
sumptions of Mr. W. J. Fitz-Patrick. This 
information it is hoped may not be longer 
delayed than the period stated; but, in the 
mean time, it may be well to say, that the 
subject includes a far more extended pros- 

t than the settlement of authorship ; for 
if the circumstances detailed by Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick are not explained by irrefragable 
evidence, not only is the late Sir Walter 
ilty of literary deception, but he lies under 
e odium of robbing a brother of his laurels, 
propriating the wreath to the adornment 
his own brow, and of abusing the public 
confidence by one of the grossest falsehoods 
eyer deliberately uttered by mortal man. 

To show that this last issue is in the bal- 
emce, let us examine Sir Walter’s own words, 
when, on Feb. 23, 1827, he announced on 
the previous invitation of Lord Meadowbank, 
that the ‘‘ Great Unknown”’ was no less 
than Sir Walter Scott. After saying that 
the secret had been mmaiatel to more 
than twenty people, and had been remarka- 
bly well kept, he observed : 


**T have now to say, however, that the merits 
af these works, if they had any, and their faults, 
are all entirely imputable to myself. Like 
another Scottish criminal of more consequence, 
one Macbeth : 

’ © Tam afraid to think what J have done; 
Look on ’t J dare not !’ 

*¢ TJ have thus unbosomed myself, and I know 
that my confession will be reported to the pub- 
lic. I mean, then, seriously to state, that when 
I say I am the author,1 mean the total and un- 
divided author. With the exceptions of quota- 
tions, there is not a single word that was not 
derived from myself, or suggested in the course 
of my reading.’’ 


Let us ponder on this expression. If the 
*« Wizard of the North,’”’ as Sir Walter has 
been appropriately called, was, after all, the 
master of only a portion of his presumed 
power, his name can only henceforth be as- 
sociated with Chatterton and the fabricator 
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of the Rowley poems, with Ireland and the 
perpetrator of the Shakspeare forgeries ! 
. WoppeErsPoon. 

In corroboration of the opinion put forth 
by W. J. Fitz-Patrick, that Sir Walter Scots 
did not write or was not the author of all 
the Waverley Novels, reference may be made 
to a strong assertion made in 1820, in two 
articles on Sir Walter in the London Mago 
zine. In the first (p. 115) it is said: 


*¢ The fact is, that these works were written 
by a near relative of Sir Walter Scott; they were 
severally sent to him by that relative in an un- 
finished state for revision, correction, and meth- 
odizing. Nearly the whole of the poetry is his own 
composition, as well as many of the descriptions, 
. . » These facts were communicated by the real 
author of the novels to a colonel in the army, 
who is well known, and eminently respected for 
the gallantry of his services, the powers of his 
mind, and the extent and depth of his erud> 
tion.’’ 


In a second article (p. 381) appears the 
following statement : 


** From the interest which has been excited tn 
consequence of our remarks, although we can- 
not at present justifiably mention any other 
names, we feel no hesitation in gratifying the 
curiosity of our readers by informing them thal 
Mrs. Scott, formerly Miss M’Culloch, the lady 
of Thomas Scott, Esq., Paymaster to the 70th 
regiment, at present in Canada, is the writer of 
these novels, and not Mr. Thomas Scott himself, 
as lately erroneously stated in the daily papers:’”” 


In a subsequent number of the same Low 
don Magazine (p. 555), appeared an ex 
tract from the Dumfries Courier, with a 
note of the history of Helen Walker, on 
which was founded the tale of The Heart of 
Mid Lothian; which note was made by Mrs. 
Scott, long before that series of the The 
Tales of my Landlord had been announced 

These coincidences are undoubtedly cur> 
ous, both occurring in the year 1820: but 
how far they can be trusted in the face of 
Sir "Walter’s public declaration of his own 
sole authorship, is a question not easy. to 
determine. - F.C. iL 


By way of adding my mite to the materials 
for solving this question, I have extracted 
the following from the New Monthly Mago 
zine for October, 1818. The editor has been 
reviewing, in no favorable terms, the second 
series of the Tales of my Landlord; and . 
having wreaked his vengeance on the book 
itself, he turns to hazard an opinion as to its 
author : 


‘A very current report prevails that thege 
volumes and their companions are from the pea 
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of Walter Scott, who is denominated in most of 
the Scotch magazines the Miauty Minstret ! 
But we have the best reasons for affirming that 
they were not written by that gentleman, but 
by his brother, and that the motives which in- 
duce the real author not to acknowledge them 
are extremely politic and reasonable.’’ 


Again, in the New Monthly Magazine for 
November, 1818, appears a ‘‘ Memoir of 
Walter Scott,’ in which, alluding to Wa- 
verley and Guy Mannering, the writer states 
that Scott himself positively ‘‘ rejects the 
merit of having written any part of those 
interesting stories.” The memoir in ques- 
tion concludes as follows : 


‘¢ We have heard it said that he has a brother 
in America of a kindved genius, and to whom, 
on that account, some persons have not scrupled 
to attribute the romances which have excited so 
much interest, and drawn forth so many inqui- 
ries, in regard to their origin.’’ 


Mr. Ballantyne’s fortnight has expired, 
but I for one will gladly ‘ wait a little 
longer’? for his promised exculpation of 
Scotland’s noblest son. 

F. Hucuss. 

CHESTER. 

I have received a very characteristic letter 
from an eminent litterateur in reference to 
my recently expressed doubts that Sir Walter 
Scott was the author of all the Waverley 
Novels. The gentleman I refer to does not 
wish his name to be brought before the pub- 
lic in connection with this subject, but I 
suppose has no objection that I transcribe a 

ortion both of his letter and my reply. 

erhaps I ought to preface the former by 
observing, that with some of the views ex- 
pressed I do not concur : 


**T see *N. & Q.’ weekly, and should have 
been as blind as a badger not to have seen your 
interesting paper. Of course the ghosts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Scott appeared to you, else 
what the d——1 could have put it into your head 
to urge such ‘startling arguments,’ as Ballan- 
tyne says, in favor of their claims to the au- 
thorship? They demand a share of the laurels, 
and, as far as I can judge, they are fairly enti- 
tled to a sprig or two. Scott’s intellect was 
like granite, massive and sparkling. The world 
might throw their fool’s cap at seeing through it, 
and I perfectly agree with you that a literary se- 
oret or two, after remaining many a year quiet 
in his granite mind, petrified congenially, and 
could never after by possibility be extracted, no 
mnatter what insinuating engine of importunity 
was brought to bear. Scott was a great man, 
and, like every other great man, a strange man. 
Through life he loved and fattened on mystifi- 
cation. It was a striking characteristic of Scott, 
that love for mystery. He never was candid 
about his productions or their history, although 





he sometimes feigned, and appeared to be so. . . 
There is one point I want you to clear up for us. 
I never heard the name of Thomas Scott until you 
mentioned it. You say he was ‘singularly en- 
dowed with literary taste and talent.” He may 
have been, but as well as I can remember, you do 
not give your authority for this statement, as 
you do for the others; and in the present day 
of imposture and incredulity, by Jove! nobody 
will believe anything without irrefragable proof. 
Ever yours, &c.”? 


To which I replied : 


‘* My Dear Sir,—Your question is, I am happy 
to say, easily answered. If you look to Loc 
hart’s Life of Scott, chap. xvu1t1., you will find 
a letter from Sir Walter to his brother, furnishing 
ample evidence to prove that Thomas Scott, now 
forgotten, was once a man of known ‘ literary 
taste and talent.’ In 1809 the Quarterly Review 
was first established. Scott labored to enrol an 
efficient literary staff, and amongst others sought 
the aid of ‘Thomas, who on the breaking up of 
his affairs in Edinburgh,’ writes Mr. Lockhart, 
‘had retired to the Isle of Man, and who shortly 
afterwards obtained the office, in which he died, 
of Paymaster to the 70th Regt. The poet hada 
high opinion of his brother’s literary talents, 
and thought that his knowledge of our ancient 
dramatists, and vein of comic narration, might 
render him a very useful recruit.’ 


*** To Thomas Scott, Esq., Douglas, Isle of 
Man. 


***Dear Tom,—Owing to certain pressing 
business, I have not yet had time to complete my 
collection of Shadwell for you, though it is now 
nearly ready. I wish you to have all the origi- 
nals to collate with the edition in 8vo.* But I 
have a more pressing employment for your pen, 
and to which I think it particularly suited. You 
are to be informed, but under the seal of the 
strictest secrecy, that a plot has been long hatch- 
ing by the gentlemen who were active in the Anti- 
Jacobin paper, to countermine the Edinburgh 
Review, by establishing one which should display 
similar talent and independence, with a better 
strain of politics. . . Now, as I know no one who 
possesses more power of humor, or perception of 
the ridiculous, than yourself, I think your leisure 
hours might be most pleasantly passed in this 
way. Novels, light poetry, and quizzical books 
of all kinds, might be sent you by the packet; 
you glide back your Reviews in the same way, 
and touch, upon the publication of the number 
(quarterly), ten guineas per printed sheet of six 
teen pages. Jf you are shy of communicating 
directly with Gifford,t you may for some time at 
least send your communications through me, and 
I will revise them. We want the matter to be 
a profound secret till the first number is out. If 
you agree to try your skill, I will send you a 
novel or two. You must understand, as Gads- 
hill tells the Chamberlain, that you are to be 

* Thomas Scott had projected an edition of Shadwell’s 
plays, as much forgotten in 1909 as he himself has become 
since. — W. J. F. 

t The Editor. 
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leagued with ‘Trojans that thou dreamest not 
of, the which, for sport sake, are content to do 
the profession some grace ;’ and thus far I as. 
sure you, that if, by paying attention to your 
style and subject, you can distinguish yourself 
creditably, it may prove a means of finding you 
werful friends were anything opening in your 
d. Yours atreronnte, 
ce 


§.”? 


Thomas Scott survived eleven years after 
this date. It is probable that “‘ the style” 
of a man of such promise raatured richly 
during the interim. 

I, of course, in my original reply, content- 
ed myself with much fewer extracts from Sir 
Walter Scott’s letter. 

From an italicized passage in the above, it 
would appear that Sir Walter considered 
Thomas disposed to shyness and reserve, in 
touching upon the authorship of his litera- 
ry productions. This circumstance throws 
some light on the motives which caused 
Thomas Scott to say so little, during his life- 
time, of the share which I presume he had 
in the composition of the Warerleys. Te is 
said to have been a good-natured, single- 
hearted man, totally devoid of vanity, and 
this circumstance may also have led to the 
‘few and far between’’ avowals that his 
brother did not write the entire of the Wa- 
verley Novels. Besides, we must not forget 
that, in the remarkable letter to Thomas 
Scott, quoted by me (Vol. x11., p. 343), Sir 
Walter begged of him to ‘* keep a dead se- 
cret”’ the proposal of writing an experi- 
mental novel, and sending it to him for 
“* gobbling ’’ and ‘‘ revision.” 

I await with anxiety and impatience the 
et rebutting case of Mr. Francis Bal- 

tyne ; his fortnight will have soon expired. 
I am happy to find F. C. IL. corroborating 
(p. 386) by strong evidence, previously un- 
known to me, my opinion. 

Witiam Joun Firz-Parrick. 


Mr. Thomas Scott married Elizabeth Mac- 
Culloch of Ardwell, near Gatehouse of Fleet, 
in Kirkeudhrightshiro. his lady survived 
her husband, and died within the last five or 
six — at Canterbury. Her knowledge of 
the legendary lore of her native province of 
Galloway is said, by those who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, to have been 

great. It was generally thought in her 
family that she had supplied many of the 
anecdotes and traits of 2 sean which Sir 
Walter Scott worked up in his Scotch novels. 
Much of the scenery described in Guy Man- 
nering appears to have heen sketched from 
localities in the immediate vicinity of Mrs. 
Scott’s bi: thplace, a remarkable cavern, the 
cove of K.rkelaugh, forexample, being point- 
ed out to tourists as Dirk Hatteraick’s cave. 
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It is asserted (for the fact of course I cannot 
vouch) that Sir Walter Scott never was in 
that part of the country. If this be really 
the case, the minute description of places 
answering 80 closely to real lucalities is, to 
say the least, a very remarkable coincidence, 
and warrants the supposition that, in this 
point, Sir Walter may have been indebted to 
the assistance of sume one well acquainted 
with the scenes 80 vividly depic‘ed. 

Many of the features in the character of 
the miser, Morton of Milnwood, in Old Mor- 
tality, are traditionally ascribed to a Mr. 
MacCulloch of Barholm, who lived about the 
time of the civil wars described in that novel. 
These circumstances are far from proving 
any participation in the authorship of the 
novels, either on the part of Mr. or Mrs. 
Thomas Scott; but they appear to me wor- 
thy to be recorded, and may perhaps tend to 
elicit further information on this subject. 

Epear MacCu..oca. 

GUERNSEY. 


I knew Thomas Scott well; he always 
appeared to me to have a much more bril- 
liant intellect than his brother Walter. 
Major Scott (the third brother) was a sleepy- 
minded man, who entertained a ‘* pro-di gi- 
ous ’’ dislike to all intellectual effurt exvept 
indeed it might have been a game of whist, 
and of this he was very fond. Walter often 
seemed dull and absent in society. ‘Thomas 
had a certain amount of indolence, however, 
which prevented him from following a regu 
lar literary life; in which, otherwise, he 
could not have failed to be distinguished. 
Ilis wife (née Elizabeth MacCulloch, of Ard- 
well) was also highly gifted ; and was stored 
with old Scotch traditions, anecdotes, and 
historical reminiscences. I always knew she 
had a talent for writing ; she, however, was 
sensitive on this point, and her friends rarely 
alluded to it. I am certain she had more 
literary industry than Thomas Scott. I be- 
lieve she is dead ; at least, I have heard noth- 
ing of her for very many years. When I 
knew her she had a son (Walter), a lieuten- 
ant in the East India Company's service ; 
and either three or four daughters, named 
Jessie, Anne, and Eliza. Of these only one 
was married. She was a Mrs. Husley. 
Elizabeth MacCulloch, alias Scott, had a 
brother named David. Both knew Burns 
intimately, when living at Dumfries. David 
was considered the best singer of Burns’ 
songs. Burns, it is said, used to secure Da- 
vid’s assistance when composing, and make 
a ome the words waht, I are ! 
apologize for occupying so much space, but 
think it likely that Mrs. Thomas Bott ve 
more assistance to the Waverley Novels than 
her husband. 
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Some of the parties whom I mention above 
ere doubtless still living; the 
rs, I suppose, of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Bott. Would not a careful examination of 
those papers (if any), and a candid avowal 
of the result, set the matter at rest? The 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Scott would, I 
should think, naturally be desirous of im- 
mortalizing their parents. Uncle Walter, 
even as a poet, must, to the end of time, 
be regarded as possessing a powerful and 
sparkling genius, and no man dare dim its 
lustre by breathing suspicion ; but I certain- 
ly think, with Mr. W. J. Fitz-Patrick and 
if C. H., that the matter is worth inquiring 
into ; and that any person who studies the 
dates in Lockhart’s Memoirs, must, without 
any other evidence, entertain grave suspicion 
that Sir Walter was not the author of ail the 
Waverley Novels. Literary persons await 
the decision of this question with an interest 
absolutely amounting to something like ex- 
citement. R. E. B. 
Trinity Contece, Dusiin. 


From what Mr. Wodderspoon says, I be- 
lieve your correspondents expect much from 
me on the subject lately mooted by Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick, and backed by F. CO. Alas, I 


fear they will be in some degree disappoint- 
ed; for, notwithstanding diligent inquiry in 


quarters where I expected to find much zeal 
and information, [ met with indifference 
among some, and ignorance with others: 
but from what I knew already, I hope to be 
able to shake the force of Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s 
arguments. 
ir Walter Scott was well known to pos- 
sess as much honor and integrity as any 
gentleman in Scotland. Can his assurance 
to Lord Meadowbank on Feb. 23, 1827, be 
seriously discredited by Mr. Fitz-Patrick, 
when Sir Walter emphatically declared (and 
this declaration remains on record to confront 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick) that he was the sole and 
undoubted author of the Waverley Novels? 
Who but Scott possessed the ability to write 
such masterpieces of composition? I am not 
aware that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott ever 
distinguished themselves in literary pursuits. 
Whatever circumstantial evidence Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick has produced to prove The An- 
tiquary not to be the work of Sir W. Scott 
(and even this I do not subscribe to), he has 
not brought forward, as I take it, a single 
authority to substantiate the assumption 
that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott ‘* gave im- 
pasinat assistance to Waverley and me 
annering.’’ Guy Mannering, above all 
the other novels, Scott has been heard fre- 
quently to declare was ‘‘ the work of a few 
weeks at Christmas; ’’ The Antiguary was 
avowedly his favorite novel, and certainly if 


the 
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he was not the author of those books, I think 
it most improbable (and you, Mr. Editor, 
will, [am sure, with me) that a man 
of such unblemished integrity and honor 
would complacently refer to them, over and 
over, as his own. Would he risk his fair 
fame by — on a pedestal so ricketty? 
No, Sir! Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s efforts, and F. 
C. H.’s efforts, to “lay the bairn at a cer 
tain door,’’ are futile, and deserve nought 
but ridicule. 

It is with awkwardness and reluctance 
that I have said so much ; as I am unused to 
writing for the press, or, indeed, comin 
before the public in any shape; but I fee 
that a sense of duty calls me to protect the 
dignity of Scott’s memory as far as in my 
humble power lies. 

Francis BALLANTYNE. 

LivERPooL. 
circumstances Mr. W. J. 
Fitz-Patrick might be left to brood over his 
mare’s nest. But when I find him asking, 
indignantly, ‘‘ Who is it that imagines 
respect entertained for Sir Walter Scott’s 
os would be impaired?’’ and adding 
seriously, ‘‘ No one entertains a profounder 
veneration for the name of that great and 
good man than I do; and if he received 
assistance in his Herculean and generous 
labor, it is no disgrace,’’I feel inclined to 
offer him either horn of a dilemma. 

Not only did Scott avow at the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner, Feb. 23, 1827 (see Appendix 
to Introduction to Tales of the Canongate, 
vol. xLI. p. L1.; Waverley Novels, edit. 1829 
—1834 ; or Lockhart’s Life, vol. vi. p. 
19), that ‘‘ he was the total and undivided 
author,’’ —not only did he twice repeat this 
avowal (in the afore-mentioned Introduction, 
p- xu. and p. xxvi.), but in his general 
preface to the Novels (vol. 1. pp. XxXxt— 
xxxiy.) he particularly ‘alludes to a report 
which ascribed a great part, or the whole, of 
these novels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq., 
of the 70th Regt. then stationed in Canada,” 

As then Sir Walter Scott cither was ‘ the 
total and undivided author,” ‘ the sole and 
unaided author’’ (p. x1.), ‘‘ the sole and un- 
assisted author of all the novels’’ (p. xxv1i1.), 
or was one of the most ungenerous, most 
unbrotherly, and most mendacious of men, 
it seems to follow that either Mr. Fitz-Pat- 
rick upholds a standard of literary morality 
which is profoundly low, or that he is en- 
titled to an eminently high niche in Castle 
Ignorance. 

I have heretofore, in my few Notes or 
Queries, veiled my name under the anagram 
‘¢ Charles Thiriold.’’ For obvious reasons I 
now fling it off, and subscribe myself, 
Ricuarp SHILLETO. 


Under ordina’ 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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[We have inserted what, we fear, many of our 
readers may think more than enough, although 
not all, the comraunications which have reached 
us on the question startéd by Mr. Fitz-Patrick. 
But in justice to Sir Water Scott, whom we be- 
lieve to have been incapable of uttering a false- 
hood, we quote from his general Preface to the 
novels his own distinct contradiction of the re- 
port, ‘‘ which ascribed a great part or the whole 
of these WVovels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq.’’ 


** Among all the rumors that have been cur- 
rent, there was only one, and that as unfounded 
as the others, which had nevertheless some alli- 
ance to probability, and indeed might have 

ved in some degree true. 

**T allude to a report which ascribed a great 

, or the whole, of these novels to the late 
homas Scott, Esq., of the 70th Regiment, then 
stationed in Canada. Those who remember that 
gentleman will readily grant that, with general 
talents at least equal to those of his elder broth- 
er, he added a power of social humor, and a deep 
insight into human character, which rendered 
him an universally delightful member of society, 
and that the habit of composition alone was 
wanting to render him equally sucsesful as a 
writer. The author of Waverley was so per- 
suaded of the truth of this, that he warmly 
pressed his brother to make such an experiment, 
and willingly undertook all the trouble of cor- 
recting and superintending the press. Mr. Thom- 


as Scott seemed at first very well disposed to em- 
brace the proposal, and had even fixed on a sub- 
ect andahero. The latter was a person well 

nown to both of us in our boyish years, from 
having displayed some strong traits of character. 
Mr. Thomas Scott had determined to represent 
his youthful acquaintance as emigrating to 
America, and encountering the dangers and 
hardships of the New World, with the same 
dauntless spirit which he had displayed when a 
boy in his native country. : 

‘* Mr. Scott would probably have been highly 
successful, being familiarly acquainted with the 
manners of the native Indians, of the old French 
settlers in Canada, and of the Brulés or woods- 
men; and having the power of observing with 
accuracy what I have no doubt he would have 
sketched with force and expression. In short, 
the author believes his brother would have made 
himself distinguished in that striking field in 
which, since that period, Mr. Cooper has achieved 
80 many triumphs. 

**But Mr. T. Scott was already affected by 
bad health, which wholly unfitted him for liter- 
ary labor, even if he could have reconciled his 
patience to the task. He never, I believe, wrote 
a single line of the projected work; and I only 
have the melancholy pleasure of preserving in 
the appendix the simple anecdote on which he 





roposed to found it.’? 
’ Ep. “N. & Q.’’] 





Txomas Bewicx, Woop Encraver. —In an 
interesting little publication, called May Flow- 
ers, being Notes and Notices on a Few Cre- 
ated Things, by Acheta, London, 1855, occurs 
the following passage : 


**Tt would be an aid, surely, to this impor- 
tant object [the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals], if the walls of every school-room, but in 
especial those of every national, Sunday, 
and infant school, were furnished with pictures 
such as those which were the last to occupy the 
benevolent heart, the imaginative mind, and the 
skilful hand of Bewick. To the honor of that 
celebrated engraver, it stands recorded that ‘on 
the morning of his death he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the first proof impression of a series of 
large engravings on wood, which he had under- 
taken in a superior style, for the walls of farm- 
houses, inns, and cottages, with a view to abate 
cruelty, mitigate pain, and imbue the mind and 
heart with tenderness and humanity; and this 
he called his last legacy to suffering and insulted 
nature.’ ’’ 


Has this compassionate bequest ever been car- 


ried into effect? and, if so, where may prints 
from the above designs be procured ? 


{Thomas Bewick died at Gateshead, Nov. 8, 
1828. On the Saturday before his death he re- 
ceived proofs of the unfinished engraving noticed 
by our correspondent. It is entitled ‘* Waiting 
for Death;’’ its size twelve inches by nine. It 
was Bewick’s last work, and in it he intended to 
have carried out the improvement suggested by 
Papillon in 1768, namely, ‘‘ to print a subject 
from two or more blocks, not in the manner of 
chiaroscuro, but in order to obtain a greater 
variety of tints, and a better effect, than could 
be otherwise obtained.’’? Though the blocks were 
left in an unfinished state, the poor worn-out 
horse is represented with great feeling and truth. 
After his death (1832) his family had a few im- 
pressions of this cut struck off in its unfinished 
state. A page of letter-press, as full of senti- 
ment and beauty as the cut itself, accompanies 
it, and is given in the Catalogue of Works 
illustrated by Thomas and John Bewick, 4to., 
1851, p. 65.] — Wotes and Queries. 
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PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,— Most of your readers have, no 
doubt, observed in the Gazette the announce- 
ment that the Queen has been pleased to 
raise the Right Hon. Sir James Parke to the 
dignity of a baron of the united kingdom, 
for the term of his natural life, by the style 
of Baron Wensleydale. 

The unusual wording of this patent, 
though it has as yet attracted but little at- 
tention, betokens an important novelty in 
the exercise of the Queen’s prerogative. It 
is, in fact, the creation of a peerage for life, 
without, as hitherto, a remainder to the 
heirs male of the body. The dignity will 
therefore become extinct on the death of 


Lord Wensleydale, in the event even of his |!y 


leaving male issue. 

There can be no doubt that in thus limit- 
ing the dignity Her Majesty has only exer- 
cised her prerogative according to precedent, 
though we have to look back many centuries 
for such a precedent. Lord Coke says that 
the King may create a man or woman noble 
for life, but not for years, because it might 
go to executors or administrators; and he 

ives as an instance that Richard II. created 
bert de Vere Marquis of Dublin for life. 
Again, Henry IV. created Thomas Beaufort, 
Earl of Dorset, Duke of Exeter without any 
limitation, from which Dugdale concludes 
that he was only tenant for life of that 
dignity. Henry VI. created Sir John Corn- 
wall, who was married to one of the Plan- 
tagenets, Baron Fannop for life; and in 
later times James I. created Lady Margaret 
Compton, who was mother of Buckingham, 
Countess of Buckingham for her life. In 
more recent times there are several instances 
of dignities granted to a person for life with 
@ remainder over; the latest, I believe, is 
that of the Marquis of Londenderry, who 
was created Fal Vane for life, with re- 
mainder to the issue of his second wife. Of 
the law on the subject, therefore, there can 
be no doubt. 

To a man of Lord Wensleydale’s age, and 
without a son to inherit the title, it can 
signify little whether the peerage be gen 
to him in the usual manner or not, for the 

robabilities would be strongly in favor of 
its being extinct in any case ; but, viewed as 
& precedent, this creation my assume a far 
more important aspect, and I therefore pre- 
sume that it is not without mature delib- 
eration that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
recommended to her this exercise of her 
So: In the event of the precedent 

ing followed up, it is worth while to con- 
sider what will be its effect on the august 
body which it relates to. 











The hereditary transmission of dignities 
has hitherto Seen considered one of the dear- 
est privileges of the House of Peers, and 
will, doubtless, not »e discontinued in future 
creations without a remonstrance from that 
body. It is at once coeval with and the ex 
cuse for primogeniture and all those family 
arrangements by which the wealth of the 
family is centered in theeldestson. Indeed, 
property is an essential qualification to an 

ereditary Upper House, and so much s0 
that no one can doubt that the House of 
Lords would cease to exist if its members 
were to lose their reputation for wealth, and 
the influence they derive from it. In feudal 
times this was a matter of more importance 
even than now, and dignities were not meré 

personal distinctions, out annexed to a 
so that in parting with the lunds the feu 
baron parted with the dignities that appem 
tained to them. Thus we read of a certain 
Brian Baron Fitz-Count, in the year 114}, 


whose two sons being lepers, and he and his | 


wife betaking themselves to a religious course 
of life, the king seize@ on his barony, and 
thereby extinguished the dignity; and, 
again, an unfortunate Duke of Bedford was 
deprived of his title in Henry VII.’s time on 
account of his poverty. But, as these modes 
of extinguishing peerages have fallen into 
abeyance, there arises this difficulty — that, 
in creating a peer, the country must either 
givean apanage suitable to the title, as it has 
in many cases done, or else its choice must 
be limited either to men of fortune large 
enough to endow a peerage for their successor, 
or tomen whoare not likely, from the circum- 
stances of their age, to leave an heir to the 
title. Henceforward there need be no such 
difficulty, and the only danger I can foresee 
to the House of Peers is that the peers for 
life — of whom, necessarily, a larger number 
may be appointed — will be considered the 
more honorable and influential part of the 
House by all who do not think that qualities 
of mind are hereditary as well as rank and 
wealth. It may perhaps result that it will 
be necessary for the House to invent some 
mode of weeding itself of some of its more 
useless members — its imbécilles and mauvais 
sujets — by treating them, it may be, in the 
same way that the Irish and Scotch peers 
were treated at the union of those king- 
doms. 

On the whole, I can imagine no measure 
which is more likely to raise the influence 
of the Upper House in the questions of the 
day, or to restore the equilibrium which a 
further extension of the suffrage in the eleo- 
tions for the Lower House is likely to disturb. 

I an, Sir, yours, &c., 
JURIST. 
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From The &pectator, 
LORD WENSLEYDALE’S LIFE-PEERAGE. 


Tue manner of elevating Sir James Parke 
to the Peerage as Baron Wensleydale may 
be discussed equally as rather a strong inter- 
ference with the institution, or asa minimum 
of interference with the House of Lords. Sir 
James Parke is elevated to the Peerage ‘* for 
the term of his natural life ;’’ and a contem- 
porary finds it difficult to understand the 
reasons which actuated him in accepting a 
posage thus limited, ‘although it is not 

cult to account for the reasons which 
have indaced the Lord Chancellor to establish 
& principle altogether so novel, so violent 
and extraordinary.’’ Now, perhaps the diffi- 
so: a as great in one case as in the other. 
The Lord Chancellor is nota subversive man ; 
we are not to presume that Sir James Parke 
is actuated by only common ambition ; both 
are lawyers, and we believe that among law- 
= the possibility of this very step has been 
assed for some time past, on various 
grounds. Lord Brougham was not elevated 
to the Peerage ‘‘ for the term of his natural 
life,”’ but in effect the limitation of the title 
in his case was the same ; and at the time 
of his creation the snbject was discussed. 
Again, when the Liberal party entered of- 
fice in the face of a House of Lords packed 
by the undisturbed Tory creations of the 
orges, we took the occasion of showing 
both the expediency and the possibility of 
mitigating that party predominance by the 
creation of peerages for life. In one form, 
the life-peerage has frequently been used : 
that is, the eldest sons of Peers have been 
called to the House of Lords, with the knowl- 
edge, of course, that the new peerage would 
merge in their inheritance, the creation not 
entailing any new heritage. 

There is at present no great political exi- 
gency which requires a modification of the 

ouse of Lords hy creation for voting pur- 
poses. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
epee effect of public discussion in correct- 

g% extreme views, and sosuperseding all ne- 


oessity for prema | the Lords from their 


Georgian taint by ‘fresh blood.” The cre- 
ations, no doubt, have been considerable ; 
but the very personnel of the House is now so 
moderated, national views are now so pre- 
dominant, that no public danger can be ap- 
prehended from constituted bigotry. There 
are, however, other reasons why it is desir- 
able to modify the personnel of the Upper 
Chamber, irrespectively of considerations 
which might dictate an increase in the num- 
ber of hereditary peerages. The House of 
Lords is the highest court of appellate juris- 
diction—the supreme tribunal in the last re- 
sort. The importance of its functions in 
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that character increases with the wealth of 
the parties that come before it, the intelli- 
gence of the whole country, and the magn 
tude of the questions tu be settled. The Law 
Lords can only be recruited from the judicial 
bench. The position of a Law Lord is not 
hereditary ; a Denman in one generation iy 
not the Law Lord of a previous generation, 
There is a constant necessity for recruiti 
the judicial bench in the House of Lords ; but 
there may be many objections to increasing 
the number of hereditary families. In many 
instances it entails an expense upon the 
country. Even a pension to support the title 
for three generations is not always sufficient: 
80 that a poor | eto becomes a burden on 
the charitable distribution of official patrom 
age, hampering the public service as well as 
pressing upon the official exchequer. Some 
of the very instances advanced as objections 
are collateral corroborations of the argument 
that personal promotion does not always ju 
tify hereditary honors. We reward a, Yeb 
son and a Wellington for immortal sery,.8'; 
but we cannot secure a succession of immor 
tal Nelsons or Wellingtons. The recruit- 
ment of the Law Lords is a clear necessity ; 
the multiplication of titled heirs to Law 
Lords is not so evidently needed ; and from 
the fact it is fair to presume that Sir James 
Parke has seen the expediency of institutin 
a practice which will permit the creation o 
Law Lords without entailing upon the coum 
try Law Lords’ heirs. 

Although the creation of a peerage for the 
term of natural life is an interference in the 
personnel of the Peerage, with the minimum 
of a permanent change, it is in some respects 
a direct innovation. The general character 
of the House of Lords is Sesietiiner ; it is 
the hereditary quality that renders it inde- 

ndent of the Crown. The first created 

‘eer may be so rewarded as the price of ser- 
vility ; but the second Peer holds his title 
independently, the third is born to consider 
it his own, and each generation adds to the 
sense of substantive sufficiency. Perhaps it 
might be made a reproach to our present 
Peerage, that instead of interfering too much 
to influence the community, it is gradually 
interfering too little. The sons of the Peer 
age appear to know the place assigned to 
them; they are gradually trained to take 
their positions, passing through the appren- 
ticeship in some public office, or in the Army 
or Navy; and they constitute a growing 
class of private sentienién:; the heirs of legis- 
lative rights, but certainly with a decline of 
political influence. The reform of the House 
of Commons, abolishing great abuses, cut 
off territorial powers which Peers had mis- 
employed, and relieved the country from 
many mischevious trammels. But it inch 
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dentally had an effect which is not so ve 


happy : it took away an opportunity whic 
eer 


the had of increasing his influence ; it 
uprooted much of his territorial power ; and 
in preventing him from lording it over a 
section of the community almost as a sover- 
eign, it removed the motive for obtaining 
personal influence. Thus it has to a certain 
extent extinguished that personal feeling in 
politics which united the individual to the 
state, and kept up a warmer kind of national 
attachment than prevails in our calculating, 
utilitarian, rationalizing age. The increase 
of life-peerages is capable of augmenting 
that simply official assessorial formation of 
the House of Lords, rendering the Upper 
Chamber so far a professional asylum. If 
we saw any fire of political ambition, any 
redundancy of vigor on the part of the sons 
of the Peerage, threatening encroachment, 
we might demand a counterpoise, by intro- 
ducing into the body a number of non-hered- 
itary Peers attached to the great professions 
of t » country: but the innovation must be 
justin. d on other grounds. Possibly, if we 
are doomed to have an Upper Chamber ma- 
terially altered, the change may not be for 
the worse. If distinguished lawyers are to 
acquire the right of looking to a life-peerage 
as tural sequel to a seat on the judicial 
bench, we should obtain in the Upper Cham- 
ber something more like a Senate, and a 
very valuable institution for its own sake. 
‘hus constituted, the House of Lords 
would not differ very greatly from the High 
Court of Parliament or ‘‘ Great Council of 
the Nation,” in the time of the early Nor- 
man Kings, which essentially included the 
ordinary, lesser, or Privy Council of the 
Crown ; the members of the Privy Council 
being chiefly the administrative officers and 
judges of the realm. This original consti- 
tution of Parliament is the subject of a re- 
cently-published ‘* Letter to the Lord Lynd- 
hurst,”’ by Mr. John Frazer Macqueen, 
explaining the manner in which the judicial 
aan have been gradually separated from 
the House of Lords, leaving the highest judi- 
cial authority @the lay body. In the reign 
of Edward the Second, says Lord Hale, the 
judicial members of the King’s Council be- 
gan to be a sort of assistants or advisers 
only, seated on woolsacks while the Peers 
sat on benches. Kut, in the opinion of 
Lord Somers, who, as Mr. Macqueen naively 
says, ‘‘ knew the constitution,’ the Judges 
constituted an essential part of the Lords 
sitting in their judicial capacity; and in 
February, 1693, they were ordered by the 
House to attend daily from the rising of the 
Courts until the rising of the House. Their 
attendance was slack, and two reprimands 
from Lord Somers on the woolsack failed to 
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enforce their attendance. On the Union 
with Seotland, the English Law Lords con- 
trived to decide upon Scotch appeals with a 
doubtful jurisdiction, and without the at- 
tendance of any Scotch Law Lords. Before 
that, the Lay Lords had voted at large, 
against the decision of the Judges in the 
well-known case of Reeve versus Long, 
against the constitution, and, says Lord St. 
Leonards, ‘* wholly beyond the jurisdiction 
of the House.’’ Upon the whole, however, 
the Lay Lords have studiously abstained 
from practically interfering, although nomi- 
nally the judgment is theirs. They now 
sit according to a ‘‘rota,”’ two at a time; 
and when the presiding judge is not a mem- 
ber of the House, and cannot therefore speak 
he whispers the decision to the Lay Lord 
nearest to him; who rises, and parrot-like 
delivers the judgment of the House. Praeti- 
cally, therefore, the judicial authority had 
lapsed to the Lay Lords ; although, properly 
speaking, it resided in the ‘“ King’s Coun- 
cil,’’ sitting as an essential part of ‘the 
Grand Council.”’ The elevation of Sir James , 
Parke for his lifetime suggests a modern 
mode in which the judicial character of the 
House of Lords might be restored with the 
least violence to existing forms. Were the 
Judges generally to be elevated for the term 
of their natural lives, the judicial elements 
would be renewed in the Grand Council of 
the Nation; and the House of Lords would 
still be, in fact as well asin form and dogma, 
the highest judicial court in the country. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 
LIFE-PEERAGES. 


We must beg at the outset of this article” 
to disclaim any personal allusion whatsoever 
to Lord Wensleydale. That Sir James Parke 
has well earned the honor which hes been 
awarded him we most gladly admit, while 
we view with equal _— the accession of 
legal knowledge thereby accruing to the 
House of Lords. But the question which | 
has been raised by the learned Judge’s ele- 
vation must be decided upon broader grounds 
than either personal merits or legal exi- 
gencies, 

It is of comparatively little consequence 
to investigate the number of precedents which 
exist for the creation of life-peerages. The 
Queen has undoubtedly the power and the 
right to create as many as she chooses. Nev- 
ertheless, a reference to cases of the same 
description does not tell veng well for the 
advocates of the revival. They are few in 
number, and bad in character. There are 
only three altogether, of whom two were 
women, one of them the mistress, and the 
other the illegitimate child, of an ignorant 
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foreigner. The system seems to us to be ob- 
jectionable on three distinct grounds — con- 
stitutional, political, and social. 
The main guarantees for the integrity of 
the House of Peers are to be found in their 
t wealth and their hereditary nobility. 
tainted character will not only disgrace 
the past, but the future also; and _— 
man who would not hesitate to degrade his 
own name, would hesitate at degrading his 
son’s. Unqualified corruption is as rare, 
perhaps, as unqualified virtue. But that 
middle state of mind in which a man con- 
trives to reconcile his conscience to his in- 
terest, without doing anything which the 
world could pronounce villainous, is the state 
of the majority. We would not be under- 
stood to insinuate that no poor man is incor- 
ruptible ; but we appeal to the common 
sense of our readers, and those universal laws 
of human nature which it is foolish to ig- 
nore, and we confidently ask how far it is 
advisable to foist upon a class which already 
two such powerful incentives to the 
maintenance of patriotism as ample revenue 
and hereditary rank, an entirely new order 
of men who will possess neither. What the 
barrister now is to the judge—what the 
judge holding office during the pleasure of 
the Crown was to the judge who held it for 
life— that is a pene like Wensleydale to 
a peerage like Derby or Shrewsbury. The 
one inference to which all these observations 
converge, is simply this: that, by the crea- 
tion of life-peerages, a dangerous and double- 
edged instrument is placed in the hands of a 
reckless minister — dangerous, because such 
noblemen will always be more or less pliable 
— double-edged, because fewer scruples will 
exist about creating new peers, should they 
not be pliable enough. On the ground, also, 
of the feudalism of the English aristocracy, 
we most decidedly object to the present inno- 
vation. A peer without an estate is just as 
t an anomaly as a bishop without a 
eral He would have. privileges without 
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old theory of an earl or baron as a leader of 
en pnene would be most vitally impugned. 
e pass, by an easy transition, from the 
constitutional to the political aspects of the 
question before us. It would go far to inter- 
rupt that link between the titled and untitled 
gentry, the existence of which is at present 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the English 
system. A broad gulf would be created be- 
tween peers and senators without estates and 
commoners with them. We need do no 
more than point out the serious character of 
this danger. It is one which threatens a 
national peculiarity which has long favorably 
distinguished us from continental countries, 
and which has been the theme of admiration 
to reflective foreigners for centuries. 
Viewed in its social aspect, however, a 
life-peerage loses the dignity of being dan- 
gerous, and becomes ridiculous. He whose 
family would be too poor to support the 
title, would also be too poor himself. Can 
anything be conceived more pitiful than my 
Lord Ready-pen, the eminent author, taking 
his chop at a sixpenny tavern, while an un- 
shorn bailiff scowls savagely from the op 
site box at the victim ees has escaped his 
clutches? Fancy a community of peers, with 
whitey-brown linen, and hair down to the 
small of their backs, jabbering science, end 
congratulating one another on having sub- 
stituted ermine for whitewash? Joking 
apart, what literary man of real genius but 
would scorn to change the name he has made 
so noble for a title that could not ennoble 
him — the highest place in literature for the 
lowest place in the peerage — the laurels of 
wit and poetry for a dubious rank and a 
tawdry coronet? 

As to the necessity of larger resources for 
recruiting the legal element in the House of 
Lords, we feel quite confident that this could 
be managed without the creation of a new 
order of Peers. At all events, we would 
rather see things go on as they are, than a 
pernicious precedent established for intro- 


duties. His only dependents would be his} ducing a disturbing element into the working 
groom and his valet. In that softening in-| of the Constitution, for impajging the polit- 


tercourse between landlord and tenant he 
wéuld have no part. We should have a set 


of Cockney lordlings who would make the 


ical efficacy of the aristocrati®rder, and for 
lowering the character of science and litera- 
ture, by holding out the allurements of un- 


title contemptible from their manner, and | suitable rewards. 





, perhaps odious from their vices. The great 





Horse-Curstxut. — Why is 8 horse-chestnut 


from the similitude of the fruit to that of the 


tree called a hof€e-chestnut tree? and why is a| chestnut (Fagus), and from its being given to 


sweet chestnut tree, or Spanish chestnut, simply 


called chestnut tree? 


The horse-chestnut (£sculus) is so called 


horses. — Wotes and Queries. 


[Perhaps horse-radish is so called from its 
being given to horses !— Living Aye.] 
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DR. KANE’S EXPEDITION. 

Tue statement made by Dr. Kane, on 
Monday night, at the Geographical Society, 
in explanation of the progress of the United 
States’ Exploring Expedition in search of 
Franklin, entirely removed the obscurity 
which prevailed on the publication of his 
first report, and was received with the high- 
est satisfaction and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Kane left New York on May 30, 1850, 
in the brig Advance, of 120 tons burden. 
His company amounted to eighteen persons, 
ten of whom belonged to the United States 
Navy, and his destination was the highest 
~— attainable through the northward of 

affin Bay insearch of Franklin. He reached 
Cape York ten days after meeting the ice, and 
don August 7th the headland of Smith 
Sound, and the highest point attained by Cap- 
tain Inglefield, R. N., in 1852. Open water 
lay before him, but a belt of heavy stream ice 
was soon reached, which was followed by a 
drifting pack that obstructed the channel. 
Before entering the pack Dr. Kane buried a 
supply of provisions and a life boat, and on 
one of Littleton Islands he erected a beacon 
and deposited despatches. He intended to 
= through the pack to the northward, 
ut at lat. 78° 45’ the drifting ice drove 
him on the Greenland coast, where he was 
detained in Refuge Inlet for three days. By 
a great effort, and taking advantage of open- 
ings caused by the tides, he forced a passage 
to lat. 78° 43’, which was reached on Au- 
gust 29th, having on two occasions been 
thrown on beam end, so that the stoves could 
not be prevented from burning the vessel, 
and having suffered various losses, but no es- 
sential injury. On the same day Dr. Kane 
left the ship in charge of Mr. Olsen, and 
started with boat and sledge to select a spot 
for wintering. The boat and sledge were 
successively abandoned, but the work was 
done. From a cape, at an elevation of 1100 
feet, a black ridge, subsequently found to be 
a glacier, was seen terminating the view 
along the Greenland coast to the east- 
ward. Icebergs crowded the channel, and a 
frozen sea extended to the range of vision. 
Winter quarters were selected at Van Rens- 
selaer Harbor, near a group of rocky islets 
in the south-eastern curve*of a bay, where 
the brig was frozen in on September 10th. 
Parties were organized for establishing pro- 
Vision depots to facilitate researches in the 
spring, and more than 800 miles were tra- 
versed. ‘The Greenland coast was traced for 
125 miles to the north and east, and the 
largest of the three depots along the coast 
was formed on an island in lat. 79° 12’ 
6”, and long. 65° 25’. Darkness ar- 
rested these proceedings on November 20th, 
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and the sun continued 120 days below the 
horizon. 

An observatory was erected adjacent to 
the ship, and a thermal register was kept 
hourly. The mean annual temperature at 
this spot eppears to be 2° lower than that of 
Melville Island, according to Parry. The 
lowest temperature was observed in Febra- 
ary, when the mean of eight instruments 
gave 70° Fahrenheit. Chloroform froze, 
essential oils became partly solid and liquid, 
and, on February 24th, chloric ether was 
congealed for the first time by natural tem- 
perature. For astronomical observations, a 
transit and theodolite were mounted on stone 
pedestals cemented by ice. The longitude 
was based on moon culminations, corrobor- 
ated by occultations of planets and the solar 
eclipse of May, 1855. The position of the 
observatory was found to be in lat. 78° 
37’ and long. 70° 40’ 6”. Magnetic obsery- 
ations, both absolute and relative, were also 
kept up. Spasmodic disease occasioned the 
chief difficulty, but scurvy was completely 
subjugated. In the form of tetanus, the 
spasms attacked the dogs, and fifty-seven 
died, with symptoms not unlike hydrophobia. 
The loss of these animals seriously affected 
Dr. Kane’s plans ; new arrangements had to 
be formed, which, owing to the smallness of 
the party, deprived of the dogs, were neces- 
sarily restricted. 

A passage to the north over the distorted 
ice, crowded with bergs, was resolved on. 
A party sent in advance under Mr. Brooks 
ehent great suffering, and barely escaped 
with the loss of two lives. Another effort in 
the same direction was made under Dr. 
Kane’s personal guidarice during April and 
May, and journeys by other parties were car- 
ried on till July 10. The addition of four 
dogs, contributed by Esquimaux, permitted 
the operations to be considerably extended. 
Out of nearly 3000 miles traversed, no less 
than 1100 were made with the dog-sledge; 
and during the following year, Dr. Kane him- 
self travelled 1400 miles with a single team. 

Three expeditions crossed the bay. The 
great glacier in lat. 79° 12’ was surveyed by 
Dr. Kane in 1855. Another party went to 
the south-west ; and the shores of the new 
channel northward were explored by the 
third. Open waters washed the shores of 
the channel, and terminated in a sea, the 
heavy surf of which checked further progress. 

The furthest point attained is a precipi- 
tous headland, named Capes Independence, 
in lat. 819 22’ N., and long. 65° 35’ W. 
From it the western coast was seen stretch- 
ing to the north, with an iceless horizon and 
a heavy swell rolling on with white caps. 
Two isads on the eastern threshold of this 
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sea have been named after our lost country- 
men, Sir John Franklin and his companion, 
Captain Crozier. On the west, the coast 
was observed to be mountainous, and the 
farthest distinctly-sighted point was a loft 

mountain estimated to be in lat. 82° 30’, 
and long. 66° west (approximate), which 
Dr. Kane proposes to name after Sir Edward 
Parry, who, he says, ‘‘ as he has carried his 
name to the most northern latitude yet 
reached, should have in this, the highest 
known northern land, a recognition of his 
préeminent position among Arctic explorers.’’ 
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The winter of 1854 with many 
trials, and in the following summer it be- 
came necessary to abandon the brig and re- 
treat. On May 17, Dr. Kane commenced 
his return in sledge boats. On August 6, 
in eighty-three days after leaving the ship, 
through many perils and escapes, he arrived 
at Upernavik, where the Danish authorities 
gave them a cordial welcome. His subse- 
quent proceedings have been already made 
known in these columns. — Literary Gazette, 
19 Jan. 





Tae Manuscript or ‘‘ Don Giovanni.’? —A 
pleasant piece of musical reading has just been 
contributed to L’ Illustration, by M. Viardot, 
containing some notices of the original score of 
** Don Giovanni,’’ which, as the Atheneum an- 
nounced some months since, has fallen, by pur- 
chase, into the hands of Madame Viardot. The 
manuscript is entirely complete, those bars ex- 
cepted which should contain the dialogue in the 
cemetery betwixt Don Juan and Leporello, in- 
troducing the duett, **O Statua gentillissima.’’ 
The missing leaf in some degree authenticates 
the manuscript; since, not only, as M. Viardot 
reminds us, was the short scene in question an 
afterthought — sketched at a moment’s warning 
to give additional effect to the duett — but it 
was completed under corrections which may ac- 
count for its being loose, and therefore lost from 
the MS. ‘‘In directing the first rehearsal of 
his opera,’’ says Mr. Holmes, in his ‘ Life of 
Mozart,’’ ‘* he was obliged to stop the orchestra 
at the scene in thecemetery, ‘Di rider finirai,’ 
* * as one of the trombone players did not exe- 
cute his part correctly. The scene was origin- 
ally accompanied by three trombones only. As 
the passage, after repeated attempts, had no 
better success, Mozart went to the desk of the 
player and explained to him how he would have 
it done. The man, who was a crusty fellow, 
answered with some rudeness, ‘It is impossible 
to play it; and if I can’t play it, [ am sure you 
can’t teach me.’ ‘ Heaven forbid,’ returned the 
composer, smiling, ‘that I should attempt to 
teach you the trombone; here, give me your 
part, and I will soon alter it.’ He did so on 
the spot, and added two oboes, two clarinets, 
and two bassoons.’’ This addition may have 
caused the detaching of the leaf. 

By the way, while glancing at this anecdote, 
with reference to the MS. in Madame Viardot’s 
—. we cannot help pointing out how Mr. 

mes contradicts it in the very paragraph 
which immediately precedes it, in which the 





biographer declares that Mozart ‘ never ’’ made 
sketches, nor ‘‘ retouched compositions, though 
we now and then find him improving a thought 
in the act of writing.’? More than one inter- 
esting example of the retouching or improving 
process are to be found in this MS. The phrase 
which opens the agitato, ‘‘ Or sai chi l’onore,”’ 
was thus reconsidered, great vigor being gained 
by the alteration. The accompaniments to the 
statue Commandant’s awful entry at the liber- 
tine’s supper, were also changed for the better. 
What will the purists say, on hearing that the 
employment of a chorus in the stretta to the first 
grand finale is an effect not provided for in 
Mozart’s score, who limited the passion and 
power of the climax to the seven solo singers? 
Will they not admit that the freedom taken is 
justified by the result? There are stage direc- 
tions, too, in Mozart’s score worth noticing. In 
the — ball-room music, the composer directed 
that the second and the third orchestra should 
begin their parts by imitating players tuning — 
thus forestalling the grotesque piece of musical 
farce with which M. Meyerbeer opens his first 
finale to ** L’Etoile.’? In the supper scene, 
when Donna Elvira (the devotee side of whose 
character has never in our experience been in- 
dicated by its representative) kneels to Don 
Juan in the earnestness of her last hopeless 
appeal to his conscience, Mozart enjoins Don 
Juan to kneel to her —in mockery. In closing 
his pleasant notice, M. Viardot, after recalling 
the ,well-known reply of Signor Rossini, who, 
being asked which of his own operas he pre- 
ferred, said, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ proceeds to re- 
peat a saying spoken the other day by the great 
Italian composer, when this MS. score was 
shown to him: ‘ My friend,’’ said the com- 
poser of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ laying his hand on 
Mozart’s pages, ‘‘he is the greatest, he is the 
master of all; he is the only one who had as 
much genius as science—as much science a8 
genius !’’ — Atheneum. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
The Relations of Science. By John M. Ash- 
ley. Cambridge, Deighton & Co. 


Tue idéa of this work is excellent. The 
author is evidently a careful reader and a 
close thinker. His book is agreeable as well 
as instructive: yet it falls short of even the 
writer's conception. 

We exist upon a curiously-constituted 
globe, which rolls through space, around the 
sun, in company with the other planets of 
our system, and onward, with the mighty 
sun itself, in a prescribed path, revolving 
around some far distant central star. Mo- 
tion and attractive force are balanced against 
each other, and world is weighed against 
world with minute accuracy. 

By the exercise of certain physical forces 
the rock-structure of the earth is deter- 
mined, the conditions of the vegetable king- 
dom are regulated, and all the mysteries of 
animal life sustained with that exactness 
which insures healthful existence. 

Science has taught us to distinguish light, 
heat, electricity, and chemical force as active 
agents in Nature’s mighty works. There 
may be other forces, or powers superior to 
those, which the mind of man has not yet 

d; indeed, to the vision of some of 
our fur-seeing ee such powers are 
dimly shadowed upon distant clouds, and the 
energies of great minds are bent towards 
their full development. 

We know that light and heat have their 
origin in thesun. A chemical, photographic 
force appears to be associated with these 
oagen in the sunbeam. Electricity has 

n proved to be dependent upon the exci- 
tation of matter by these radiant forces, and 
magnetism shown to have a direct relation 
to them all. 

Observation has detected, and experiment 
has proved, the beautiful truth that the 
development of a given quantity of either 
light, heat, or electricity, depends upon the 
change of form —of an exact equivalent of 





matter somewhere. The light and heat of 
our fires, of our lamps, and of our flames, 
are determined by the quantity of a simple 
material element, which combines with 
another to form a new compound. We can- 
not produce either light, heat, electricity, 
or motion, without effecting an alteration in 
the form of matter,—and in every change 
which may take place in the form of matter 
~ or other of these powers becomes de- 
veloped. 

Thus in all the operations of Nature there 
is an unbroken chain; and every one of the 
great phenomena which are brought about 
by the terrestrial exertion of some physical 
force must be regulated, if not directly de- 
termined, by phenomena, of an anal 
character, occurring in that great orb to 
which we are chained by the force of grav- 
itating attraction. 

To trace out these wonderful links is the 
object of ‘‘ The Relations of Science’’; and 
it will be easily understood that the task is 
one requiring no ordinary mental power. 
From the tone of the preface, we feel assured 
that the author will not be displeased at our 
suggesting that he should examine anew some 
of the subjects with which he deals. The 
relations of electricity especially require 
closer examination. For example, the m:; 
netization of steel needles by light has never 
yet been satisfactorily proved; and the de- 
flection of a ray of light, apparently by 
magnetic force, is believed by many of our 
most eminent experimentalists to be due to 
an alteration in the refracting power of the 
medium through which the ray 8, and 
not an influence exerted directly by magnet- 
ism on the beam of light. There are so 
other matters, as the chemical theory 0} 
respiration, and even some of the views en- 
tertained in the relations of geology, which 
can only be regarded as ingenious hypethan 
to which we would especially direct the 
author’s attention. 





Sassatu Betrs. — When George Herbert bade 

the world 
*¢ Think when the bells do chime, 
*T is angels’ music,”’ 

he little dreamed how those few solemn words 
would one day form, as it were, the key-note to 
an outpouring of the melody of sacred verse, 
which would have bathed his own gentle spirit 
in delight. Yet so it is. They seem to have 
suggested to the editor of Sabbath Bells chimed 
by the Poets, the idea of his very excellent se- 





lection from the English Poets, who have made 
the Sabbath and its observances the burden of 
their songs. The notion is a most happy one, 
and has been happily executed. The designs of 
Mr. Birket Foster are excellent, thoroughly 
English, and have been printed in colors in a 
marvellous manner. So that what with the ex- 
cellence of the selection, and the beauty of the 
pictures, Sabbath Bells chimed by the Poets 
will be an acceptable Christmas Book to all who 
love good poetry tastefully illustrated. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
: LIONS AND LION-HUNTING. 
1. Le Tueur de Lions. Par Jules Gérard. 
Paris: 1855. 
2. La Chasse au Lion et les autres Chasses 


del’ Algérie. Par Jules Gérard. Paris: 
1854. 


We know very little about lions, considering 
opr centuries of observation, and the abund- 
ant examples on which that observation has 
been exercised ; and the reason is that we 
have known the lion only in captivity, under 
very deceptive circumstances. Even travel- 
lers and naturalists, perfectly aware of the 
fact that he belongs to the feline race, describe 
him as if the broad daylight, and not the 
stormy midnight, were his element ; and be- 
cause sometimes a traveller has found himself 
in daylight face to face with a half-sleepy 
lion, moving from his couch on account of the 
flies or the sun, and because this lion in a 
state of beatific digestion (having the night 
before devoured an ox), does not smite the 
traveller to the earth, the idea of his magna- 
nimity and generosity has become circulated, 
or because in this state he generally declines 
combat, especially if fired at, the idea of his 
cowardice has also gained acceptance. Had 
naturalists studied this majestic animal in the 
mountain gorges from twilight until dawn, 
had they watched him coming to drink at the 
stream,-or in the forests when the moon has 
risen, or dashing among the tents when beef 
will not satisfy his epicurean taste, eager for 
man’s flesh, — in a word, had they watched 
him, as Gérard has, rifle in hand, lonely, with 
the intense eagerness of a hunter whose life 
depends upon his minutest observation being 
accurate, we should have another conception 
of the lion from that to be derived by a study 
of books or an inspection of menageries. 
Jules Gérard, whom the French, with just 
pride, surname “Le Tueur de Lions,’’ has 
given, in the two works placed at the head 
of this paper, the results of his observations, 
and the recital of his encounters ; works of 
fascinating interest, from which we propose 
to condense a few details. 

Let us first sketch the story of the lion’s 
life, beginning with his marriage, which takes 

ace towards the end of January. He has 

t to seek his wife ; but, as the males are 
far more abundant than the females, who are 
often cut off in infancy, it is not rare to find 
& young lady pestered by the addresses of 
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three or four gallants, who quarrel with the 
acerbity of jealous lovers. If one of them 
does not succeed in disabling or driving away 
the others, Madam, impatient and dissatisfied, 
leads them into the presence of an old lion, 
whose roar she has appreciated at a distance. 
The lovers fly at him with the temerity of 
youth and exasperation. The old fellow re- 
ceives them with calm assurance, breaks the 
neck of the first with his terrible jaws, smash- 
es the leg of the second, and tears out the eye 
of the third. No sooner is the day won, and 
the field clear, than the lion tosses his mane 
in the air as he roars, and then crouches by 
the side of the lady, who, as a reward for 
his courage, licks his wounds caressingly. 
When two adult lions are the rivals, the en- 
counter is more serious. An Arab perched 
in a tree one night sawa lioness fullowed by 
a tawny lion with full-grown mane ; she lay 
down at the foot of the tree, the lion stopped 
on his path and seemed to listen. The Arab 
then heard the distinct growling of a lion, 
which was instantly replied to by the lioness 
under the tree. Thismade her husband roar 
furiously. The distant lion was heard ap- 
proaching, and as he came nearer the lioness 
roared louder, which seemed to agitate her 
husband, for he marched towards her as if to 
force her to be silent, and then sprang back 
to his old post, roaring defiance at his distant 
rival. This continued for about an hour, 
when a black lion made his appearance on the 
plain. The lioness arose as if to go towards 
him, but her husband, guessing her intention, 
bounded towards his rival. The two crouched 
and sprang on each other, rolling on the 
grass in the embrace of death. Their bones 
cracked, their flesh was torn, their cries of 
rage and agony rent the air, and all this time 
the lioness crouched, and wagged her tail 
slowly in sign of satisfaction. When the 
combat ended, and both warriors were 
stretched on the plain, she rose, smelt them, 
satisfied herself that they were dead, and 
trotted off, quite regardless of the uncompli- 
mentary epithet which the indignant Arab 
shouted after her. This, Gérard tells us, 
is an example of the conjugal fidelity of mi- 
lady ; whereas the lion never quits his wife, 
unless forced, and is quite a pattern of con- 
jugal attentions. 

Our lion then is married, let us say. He 
is the slave of his wife. It is she who al- 
ways takes precedence; when she stops he 
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stops. On arriving at a douar (the collection 
of tents— what we call a “ village”) for 
their supper, she lies down while he leaps 
into the enclosure, and brings to her the 
booty. He watches her while she eats, tak- 
ing care that no one shall disturb her; and 
not until her appetite’is satisfied does he begin 
his meal. Towards the end of December, 
they seek an isolated ravine, and there she 
presents her lord with one, two, and some- 
times three puppies, generally one male and 
one female. If the reader has ever seen and 
handled a puppy lion,.he will understand the 
idolatry of mother and father. She never 
quits them for an instant, and he only quits 
them to bring home supper. When they are 
three months old their weaning commences. 
The mother accustoms them gradually to it, 
by absenting herself for longer and longer 
periods, and bringing them pieces of mutton, 
carefully skinned. ‘he father, whose habit- 
ual demeanor is grave, becomes fatigued by 
the frivolous sports of his children, and for 
the sake of tranquillity removes his lodging 
to a distance, within reach, however, to ren- 
der assistance if required. At the age of 
four or five months the children follow their 
mother to the border of the forest, where 
their father brings them their supper. At 
six months old they accompany father and 
mother in all nocturnal expeditions. From 
eight to twelve months they learn to attack 
sheep, goats, and even bulls; but they are so 
awkward that they usually wound ten for one 
they kill; it is not till they are two years old 
that they can kill a horse or a bull with one 
bite. While their education is thus in pro- 
gress, they are ten times more ruinous to the 
Arabs, since the family does not content it- 
self with killing the cattle required for its 
own consumption, but kills that the children 
may learn how to kill. At three years old 
the children quit home and set up for them- 
selves, becoming fathers and mothers in their 
turn. Their places are occupied by another 
brood. At eight years old the lion reaches 
maturity, and lives to thirty or forty. When 
adult he is a magnificent creature, yery dif- 
ferent in size, aspect, and disposition from the 
lions to be seen in menageries and zoological 
gardens — animals taken from the mother’s 
breast, bred like rabbits, deprived of the fresh 
mountain-air and ample nourishment. As 
an indication of the size attained by lions in 
& state of nature, we may cite the fact men- 





tioned by Gérard, that the strongest man in 
the cavalry regiment to which he belonged 
was unable to carry the skin and head of the 
lion Gérard had killed. 

Tt is quite clear, on comparing the works 
of Gérard and Gordon Cumming, that the 
lion of Northern Africa is a fur more formid- 
able enemy than the lion of Southern Africa. 
Not only does Cumming seem to have 
triumphed without difficulty, but he had to 
combat lions who ran away from dogs, and 
generally avoided coming to blows with him. 
This is quite contrary to Gérard’s experience. 
The lion of Northen Africa is but too ready 
to attack; hungry or not, the sight of an 
enemy rouses his fury at once; and as to 
cowardice, Gérard’s narrative leaves no room 
for such a suspicion. Indeed, the lion, so far 
from running away from the hunter, attacks 
a whole tribe of armed Arabs, and often 
scatters them to the winds. No Arab thinks 
of attacking a lion unless supported by at 
least twenty muskets; and even then, if the 
lion is killed, it is not until he has committed 
serious damage in their ranks. For a long 
while they suffer him to devastate their douars, 
and carry off their cattle in helpless resigna- 
tion. It is not until their losses have driven 
them to desperation, that they resolve on at- 
tacking him in his lair, and then they always 
choose the daytime. Having ascertained his 
lair, and having decided in full conclave that 
the attack is to be made, they assemble at the 
foot of the mountain, and in groups of thirty 
or forty march towards the lair, shouting at 
the top of their lungs. On hearing the noise, 
the lion, if young, at once quits his liar ; the 
lioness does the same unless she have her 
infants with her. But, as he does not fly, 
he is soon in sight, and a discharge of mus- 
ketry brings him down upon them like a 
thunderbolt, If the lion is adult he knows 
the meaning of this noise, which wakes him, 
and he rises slowly, yawning and stretching 
his limbs, rubbing his sides against the trees, 
and shaking back his majestic mane. He 
listens; and the approaching cries cause him 
to sharpen his claws, with certain premonitory 
growls. He then stalks slowly towards the 
first ledge of rock which commands the coun- 
try, and espying his enemies from this height, 
he crouches andawaits. The Arab who first 
sees him, cries, ‘‘ There he is!’’ and death- 
like stillness succeeds. They pause to con- 
template him, and to look well to their arms, 
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while the lion slowly licks his paws and mane, 
thus making his ‘oilette de combat. After a 
long pause, an Arab advances in front of the 
group, and in a tone of defiance, shouts, 
‘Thou knowest us not, then, that thus thou 
liest before ust Rise and fly ; for we belong 
to such a tribe, and [am Abdallah! ’’ The 
lion, who has before this eaten more than one 
warrior who apostrophized him in precisely 
the same terms, continues passing his enor- 
mous paws over his face to beautify himself, 
and makes no reply to the challenge, nor to 
the second challenge, nor to the epithets of 
* Jew! ’’— ‘* Christian ! ’’—*‘ Infidel! ”’ lib- 
erally bestowed on him, until the voices swell 
in a chorus, which makes him impatient. 
He then rises, lashes his sides with his tail, 
and marches straight towards the insulters. 
The timid are already in flight; the brave 
remain and await his attack — muskets ready, 
hearts beating. He is beyond their reach, 
and walks leisurely towards them. They 
now begin to retreat slowly, in order, their 
faces turned to him, until they rejoin the 
horsemen waiting at the foot of the mountain, 
who immediately commence galloping about, 
brandishing their muskets and yatagans, and 
shouting defiance. The lion, on seeing the 
horsemen on the plain, pauses to reconncitre. 
No cries nor insults move him. Nothing but 
powder will do that. It is heard at last, and 
then he changes his Ieisure march for a charge 
which scatters the little army. No one is 
ashamed of flying now; each tries to secure 
a favorable position from which to fire as the 
lion passes. The horsemen then advance. 
If, as is usual, the lion has clutched one of 
the retreating troop, it is only necessary for 
a horseman to approach within réasonable 
distance and discharge his gun, the lion at 
once quits his victim to charge his assailant. 
After awhile, the lion, wounded and tired, 
crouches like a cat and awaits his end. This 
is a terrible moment. He is fired at, and 
receives all their balls without moving; but 
should a horse gallop near enough to be 
reached in two or three bounds, either the 
rider or the horse is doomed, for the lion is 
upon him in an instant, and never quits his 
hold. It will astonish European hunters to 
hear that thirty balls, at a distance of twenty 
paces, are not always enough to kill the lion ; 
it is only when the heart or brain is touched 
that death is certain; and the nearer he is 
to death the more dangerous he is. During 





the fight, but before he is wounded, if he 
clutches a man, he is satisfied with knocking 
him down ; and the man, probably protected 
by his burnous, gets off with a mere flesh 
wound from the terrible talons. But after 
the lion has been wounded, he tears his vic- 
tim, mangles him in his jaws, till he sees 
other men upon whom to spring ; and when 
mortally wounded his rage is something aw- 
ful. He crushes the victim under him, and 
crouches over him as if rejoicing in his agony. 
While his talons slowly tear the flesh of the 
unhappy wretch, his flaming eyes are fixed on 
the eyes of his victim, who fascinated by them 
is unable to cry for help, or even to groan. 
From time to time the lion passes his large 
rough tongue over the face of his enemy, 
curls his lip, and shows all his teeth. Mean- 
while the relatives of the unhappy man ap- 
peal to the most courageous of the troop, and 
they advance, guns cocked, towards the lion, 
who sees them coming, but never moves. 
Fearing lest their balls should miss the lion 
and hit the man, they are forced to approach 
so close that they can place the musket in 
the ear of thelion. Thisis a critical moment. 
If the lion has any force left him, he kills 
the man lying beneath him, and bounds on 
the one who has come to the rescue ; and as 
he lies motionless on the body of his victim, 
it is impossible to know whether he will 
bound or not. In case his strength is too 
much wasted, the lion crushes the head of the 
man beneath him the moment he sees the 
musket approach his ear, and then closing his 
eyes awaits death. 

Such is the lion of Northern Africa, and 
the terror he inspires in the brave Arabs who 
know his power is intelligible. Before quit- 
ting our descriptive notices, we must call upon 
Gérard for an account of the lion’s roar, as 
he first heard it while awaiting in a hiding- 
place the approach of the king of beasts. 
After waiting for an hour, the first grum- 
blings reach his ear, as if the lion were talk- 
ing to himself, and these grow louder and 
louder till the very roof of the hiding-place 
trembles at the sound. The roarings are not 
very frequent; sometimes a quarter of an 
hour or more elapses between each. They 
begin with a sort of sigh, deep and guttural, 
yet so prolonged that it must have cost no 
effort ; this sigh is succeeded by a silence of a 
few seconds, and then comes a growl from 
the chest, which seems to issue through closed 
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lips and swollen cheeks. This growl, begin- 
ning in a very bass note, gradually rises 
higher and louder till the roar bursts forth 
in all its grandeur and finishes as it com- 
menced. After five or six roars, he finishes 
with the same number of low, hoarse cries, 
which seem as if he was trying to expel some- 
thing sticking in his throat, the last being 
very prolonged. Nothing in Gérard's re- 
membrance presented a fitting point of com- 
parison with this terrible roar of the lion. 
The bellowing of a furious bull is no more like 
it than a pistol-shot is like the sound of a 
thirty-two pounder. Imagine what terror 
such a roar would inspire, heard in the lonely 
mountain passes under the silent stars. On 
this occasion the lion roared for two hours 
without quitting his place, and then descended 
into the valley to drink; a long silence fol- 
lowed, and then he began again more vigor- 
ously than ever. Soon after, Gérard saw the 
fires blazing in the distance, and heard the 
men, women, and dogs yelling as if possessed 
with devils; for one instant a roar covered 
all this tumult like a thunder-clap; and 
then the lion seemed to continue his route 
quite tranquilly, not in the least disturbed by 
all this noise, which only seemed like triumph- 
ant music accompanying the powerful mon- 
arch on his march. He probably knew the 
terror his presence inspired; at any rate he 
knew no terror at the presence of Arabs. 

We have no space to tell Gérard’s own 
story here. The lions are our subject, and 
to them must be given all our attention. The 
curious reader is referred to the two books 
named at the commencement of this article, 
for further information. 

Gérard describes at great length the death 
of his first lion; but although he learned 
several useful details by which hogfterwards 
profited, the campaign was not one which 
can be abridged here with interest. His 
second lion was nearly the victor. He had 


_ tied up the dogs in the tents in order to-pre- 


serve silence. Saadi-bou-Nar, his compan- 
ion, slept behind him on the ground, while 
he, rifle in hand, awaited the appearance of 
his enemy. Suddenly the sky, which had 
been brilliant, was over-clouded ; the moon 
disappeared ; the thunder began to mutter in 
the distance, like a distant lion ; large drops 
of rain falling on the Arab awakened him, 
and made him urge Gérard to retire within 
the tents. At this moment the Arabs shouted, 





*¢ Be on your guard ; the lion will come when 
the storm.is at its height.’’ Protecting his 
rifle with the burnous, Gérard waited, smiling 
to observe the heroic resignation with which 
Saadi-bou-Nar draped himself in his burnous. 
The rain, like all storm-rains, rapidly subsid- 
ed. The sky was once more lighted by the 
brilliant moonbeams occasionally plereing 
through interspaces of cloud; at the horizon 
a few flashes of lightning were seen. Gérard, 
grateful for this fitful light, peered anxiously 
into space, and in one of the sudden flashes, 
there stood the lion, motionless, only a few 
paces from the enclosure of the dowar. Ac 
customed to find fires lighted, dogs howling 
in terror, women frantic, and men throwing 
lighted brands at his head, the lion was per- 
haps meditating on the meaning of this silence 
and calm. Turning carefully, so as to take 
deliberate aim without the lion’s perceiving 
him, Gérard felt his heart beat as the last 
cloud passed over the moon. He was seated 
with the left elbow on his knee, the rifle at 
his shoulder, looking alternately at the lion, 
which presented only a confused mass to his 
eye, and the cloud which travelled slowly 
over the moon. At last his heart leapt — 
the moon shone in all her splendor. Never 
was sunlight more prized. ‘There stood the 
lion, motionless as before; a magnificent 
creature, superbly majestic, with his head 
aloft, his mane tossed by the wind, and fall- 
ing to the knee. It was a black lion of the 
grandest species. His side was turned to- 
wards his enemy. Aiming just underneath 
the shoulder, Gérard fired, and at the same 
time that the explosion was re-echoed by the 
mountains, rose the roar of rage and pain, 
and through the smoke the lion bounded on 
his assailant. It was an awful moment. 
The lion was within three paces; there was 
no time to aim ; the second barrel was fired 
at hazard, and struck him in the breast ; he 
rolled expiring at the hunter’s feet. ‘* At 
first,” says Gérard, ‘‘ I could not believe that 
the animal I had just seen bounding upon 
me in fury, and rending the air with his cries, 
was that monstrous inert mass lying at m 

feet. On looking for my balls, I found the 
first, which had not been mortal, placed ex- 
actly where I had aimed it ; and the second, 
fired almost at random, had been the one 
which proved fatal. From this moment I 
learned that it is not sufficient to aim accu- 
rately to kill a lion; and I began to see that 
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lion-hunting was far more serious than I had 
imagined.” 

The terror inspired by the lion is vividly 
depicted in the narrative of events succeeding 
this encounter. Although the Arabs heard 
the firing they would not approach lest the 
lion should still be living; for more than 
half an hour they remained within their tents, 
after which three of the bravest came out of 
the enclosure, bringing the jug of water Gér- 
ard had demanded: the leader came cau- 
tiously, looking round him every moment, 
his gun ready to fire ; thesecond bearing the 
water came after, holding by the burnous 
of the leader and pausing when he paused ; 
finally, the third held in one hand the burnous 
of the second, and brandished a yatagan with 
formidable vigor. In this order they came up 
to the lion; on seeing him they halted, and 
would not approach till Saadi-bou-Nar struck 
his corpse with his hand to re-assure them. 
And these are men who in battle would fight 
like lions! Five minutes afterwards, men, 
women, and children rushed out to see their 
vanquished foe, whom they apostrophized in 
eloquent insults. As the morning broke, 
hundreds of Arabs came from all sides ; but 
even in presence of their dead enemy their 
terror was not quite allayed ; they kept with- 
in ten paces of his corpse, the women stand- 
ing behind, timid and curious. 

Gérard soon found that bullets were but 
an uncertain resource against an animal 
whose frontal bone sufficed to flatten one fired 
at no greater distance than five paces, and 
who, when mortally wounded, had still 
strength and ferocity enough to despatch half 
adozenarmed men. He, therefore, exchang- 
ed bullets for ingots of iron, and even with 
these he ran terrible risk, as we see from his 
first employment of them. At midnight, un- 
der the light of a full moon, he met a young 
lion, a mere puppy of two years old, who, 
on seeing him, lay down across the path, and 
did not move even when Gérard was within 
fifteen paces. Believing this to be the ani- 
mal’s tactics, he thought better not to advance 
nearer ; kneeling on the ground, he fired, 
aiming just beneath the shoulder. How it 
happened, he knew not, so sudden was the 
onslaught ; but before he could see anything, 
he was knocked down, and his hand touched 
the leg of the animal standing over him. 
‘Luckily for me I wore my thick turban, 





which he tore with his teeth: slipping from 
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it and leaving him my burnous, I blew out 
the brains of this foolish youngster while he 
was spending his wrath upon my clothes. 
My first ingot had passed right ¢hrough his 
body, below the shoulder ; the second enter 
ing at his left ear came out at the right.” 
Europeans imagine it a very simple thing to 
vanquish a lion ; ‘‘ you have only to be a good 
shot and be perfectly cool.”’ ‘Io be a good 
shot is not rare; but when you have to .meet 
such an antagonist, to await him, perhaps 
not to see him until he is about to attack, 
and then to know that your first ball, how- 
ever well aimed, will only wound him, the 
** coolness ”’ so lightly spoken of will bea very 
rare quality. However adroit your first aim, 
you have little time for your second; the 
first shot hits him while he is motionless ; the 
second must be fired as he bounds upon you. 
Gérard soon learnt this, and he says with 
naiveté, perfectly French, that he always 
commenced the struggle with mingled doubt 
and confidence; doubt in the effect of his 
shots, confidence in the ‘‘ protection divine 
qu’accorde & sa créature ]’Etre supréme ”— 
as if the poor lion were not equally “sa 
créature!’’ That, however, is a thought 
never entering the minds of the hunter or 
Arab. We were amused at the lamentations 
and imprecations of a disconsolate woman, 
whose lamb had ween eaten by a lion; she 
spoke with bitterness of the ‘* heartless wretch ”” 
who had eaten a lamb, which she herself 
would have eaten had not the lion anticipated 
her! 

Such being the terror and the hatred in 
spired by the lion, we can understand the 
frantic demonstrations of joy over his corpse. 
They triumph over their dead foe, insult him, 
call him ‘“assassin,’’? “‘ thief,’ “‘son of a 
Jew,” ‘ Qhristian,”” and ‘ pagan,’’ pluck 
his beard in scorn, and kick him contemptu- 
ously. It is a relief to their hatred, — tho 
reaction of terror. In reading this We are 
naturally reminded of that scene in Homer, 
where the Greeks crowd round the dead body 
of Hector, marvelling at his great stature, 
and each inflicting a wound on tho terrible 
corpse : - 

Adon de meQidgauov veg A yatow 
of xat dyyoarto pray xut eiduc dyyTor 
“Extogog* ov’ aga vt teg drovTyTs ye TaQEaty 
—Ml. xxu. v. 896. 


And we think translators and commentators 
fall into a blunder when they translate and 
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understand the phrase applied to Achilles 
meditating the vengeance of dragging Hector 
round the walls, as if Homer by it meant to 
stigmatize Achilles. The phrase aexee un- 
deto egya does not mean ‘* he meditated un- 
worthy deeds,’ ‘‘ but he meditated unheard- 
of deeds:”’ aecxos, although meaning ‘ un- 
worthy,’’ derives that meaning from the 
primitive ‘‘ unlike,” or unusual. Things 
which are unusual are often unseemly, un- 
worthy, but are not necessarily so. Homer 
evidently did not think the vengeance un- 
worthy, nor did the Greeks. They felt to- 
wards the dead Hector as the Arabs feel to- 
wards the dead lion. 

Very picturesque is the scene of triumph. 
The fires are lighted in the forest; moving 
amidst the tents and trees are groups of men 
and women, looking by the firelight like 
phantoms, in their white burnouses, as they 
distribute the pieces of lion-flesh roasted on a 
brasier big enough for an elephant. The 
women chatter on their universal theme ; the 
men talk of powder, bloodshed, and lions ; 
Abdallah, the singer, yells improvised couplets, 
while a flute-player charms the savage ear. 
They have insulted the lion, and now they 
eat him. 

If the reader has ever had the pleasure of 
playing with a puppy lion he will compre- 
hend the fascination of such a favorite in the 
Arab tents. The delight created by such a 
playfellow is not simply the delight which 
any fat joyous puppy; gracefully ungraceful, 
and sublimely careless, will excite in all well- 
constituted minds; it is that, and with it the 
feeling of all the ferocity, power, and grandeur 
which lie nascent in this innocent child. This 
feeling will of course be intensified by the 
terror felt for the grown lion; and as that 
terror is very great among the Arabs, we can 
imagine the interest Gérard excited by bring- 
ing into their tents a lioness of about a month 
old, no larger than an Angora cat, and a lion 
about a third larger. The ‘young lady had 
all the timidity of her sex, slunk away from 
every one, and answered caresses with blows 
of her little paws; her brother, whom they 
christened Hubert, had more manly aplomb. 
He sat quiet, looking with some astonishment 
at all that passed, but without any savage- 
ness. The women idolized him, and were 
never tired of caressing him. A goat was 
brought to be his nurse. At first he took 
no notice of her, but no sooner had a few 





drops of milk moistened his lips than he 
fastened upon her with leonine ardor. The 
goat-had of course to be held down —she by 
no means fancied her illustrious foster-son! 
But although the lioness had seen her brother 
take his meals in this way, she could not be 
seduced to follow his example. She was 
never quiet or happy except when in conceal- 
ment. Hubert passed the night under Gér- 
ard’s burnous as tranquilly as if with his 
mother ; and indeed throughout his career 
Hubert showed a sociability which speaks well 
for him. His sister died the death of many 
children — teething was fatal to her! Nay, 
Gérard assures us that teething is a very crit- 
ical affair with young lionesses, and often 
carries them off, there being no kindly sur- 
geons to lance their little gums. Hubert 
was taken to the camp, where of course he 
became the idol of the regiment, always 
present at parade, and gambolling with the 
men during the idle hours. As he grew up 
his exploits became somewhat questionable. 
He had early strangled his nurse, the goat. 
He then showed a propensity for sheep, don- 
keys, and Bedouins, which made it necessary 
for him to be chained up, and, finally, having 
killed a horse and dangerously wounded two 
men (owing to some difference of sentiment) 
he was caged. Gérard of course continued 
to pet him. Every night he opened the caga 
Hubert sprang out joyously and began playing 
with him at hide and seck, embracing him 
with an ardor which was more affectionate 
than agreeable. ‘‘ One night, in high spirits, 
he embraced me so fervently that I should 
have been strangled had they not beat him 
away with their sabre-sheaths. That was the 
last time I cared to play hide-and-seek with 
him. But I must do him the justice to say, 
that in all our struggles he scrupulously 
avoided using teeth or talons; he was the 
same to all whom he liked, and to whom he 
was really very affectionate and gentle.” 
Hubert was sent to Paris, and placed in the 
Jardin des Plantes, where some time afterwards 
Gérard went to see him. He was lying half 
asleep, gazing with indifference on all the 
visitors, when suddenly he raised his head, 
his eyes dilated, a nervous twitching of the 
muscles of his face and agitation of the tail 
showed that the sight of the well-known un 
form had roused him. He recognized the 
uniform, but had not yet identified his old 
master. His eyes eagerly interrogated this 
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vaguely remembered form. Gérard approach- 
ed, and, unable to resist his emotion, thrust 
his hand into the cage. It was a touching 
moment which followed: without taking his 
eyes from Gérard, he applied his nose to the 
outstretched hand, and began to breathe 
deeply; with every breath his eye became 
more affectionate, and when Gérard said to 
him, ‘‘ Well, Hubert, my old soldier! ’’ he 
made a terrible bound against the bars of his 
prison, which trembled beneath his weight. 
‘My friends, alarmed, sprang back, and called 
to me todo the same. Noble beast! thou 
art terrible, even in thy love! He stood up, 
pressed against the bars, striving to break 
through the obstacle which separated us. 
He was magnificent as he stood there roaring 
with joy and rage. His rough tongue licked 
with joy the hand which I abandoned to him, 
while with his enormous paws he tried to 
draw me gently to him. No sooner did any 
one approach the cage than he flew out in 
frightful expressions of anger, which changed 
into calmness and caresses on their retreating. 
Tt is impossible for me to describe how painful 
our parting was that day. Twenty times I 
was forced to return to re-assure him that he 
would see me again, and each time that I 
moved out of sight he made the place tremble 
with his bounds and cries.’’. Poor Hubert! 
this visit, and the long /éte-d-tétes of subse 
quent visits, made captivity a little less pain- 
ful to him, but the effect seemed to be injuri- 
ous on the whole. He drooped, and the 
keepers attributed it to these visits, which 
perhaps made him languish for the camp and 
his old days of liberty. He died, leaving 
Gérard firmly resolved to kill as many lions 
as he could, but to capture no more: death 
in the forest, hy a rifle, being infinitely pre- 
ferable to a pulmonary disease bred in a 
prison. 

Has the lion a power of fascination? The 
Arabs all declare he 1.18, and that both men 
and beasts are forced to follow him when 
once he exercises that power over them. The 
royal aspect and the piercing splendor of his 
tawny eye, together with all those associations 
of terror which his presence calls up, may 
suffice to paralyze and fascinate an unhappy 
victim, although Gérard says, for his part, 
he never felt the slightest inclination to follow 
and exclaim — 

& 

** Qui, de ta suite, d roi, de ta suite, j’en vis.” 
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For our own parts, we can believe in any 
amount of fascination. We were once em- 
braced by an affectionate young lioness, who 
put her paws lovingly round our neck, and 
would have kissed our cheek, had not that 
symptom of a boldness more than maidenly 
been at once by us virtuously repressed. The 
fascination of this tawny maiden, by whose 
embrace we were haunted for a fortnight, 
was equalled by the humiliation we fglt on 
another occasion in the presence of the forest 
king. All visitors to the Zoological know 
and admire the noble lion who occupies the 
last den; and most visitors have seen his 
wrath when the keeper approaches the den 
before the bone he is gnawing is thoroughly 
clean. The sight of his wrath and the sound 
of his growls greatly interesting us, and the 
keeper not being at hand to excite them, we 
one day got over the railing opposite his den, 
and began dancing and hishing before him, 
in a wild and, as we imagined, formidable 
manner. Instead of flashing out in wrath 
and thunder, the lion turned his eye upon us, 
and in utter contempt continued licking his 
leg of beef, perfectly untroubled by our hish- 
ing, probably asking himself the meaning of 
those incomprehensible gesticulations. We 
felt small. He evidently did not think us 
worth even a growl; and we were forced to 
get back over the railing, utterly discomfited 
by the quiet dignity of his majesty. 

However, on this subject of fascination, 
let us hear the story which Gérard heard 
from the Arabs. Some years ago, Seghir, 
the hero of this adventure, was denied the 
hand of his mistress from no worse crime than 
impecuniosity, which has cut many a true 
love-knot, and he thought it simpler to elope 
with his beloved. He did so; but his path 
was dangerous, and he armed himself to the 
teeth. In this path he suddenly espied a 
lion walking straight towards them. The 
girl shrieked so fearfully that she was heard 
in the tents, and several men rushed out to 
the rescue. When they arrived, they saw 
the lion slowly walking a few paces in front 
of Seghir, on whom his eyes were constantly 
fixed, and leading him thus towards the for- 
est. The young girl in vain tried to make 
her lover cease to follow the lion, in vain 
tried to separate herself from him. He held 
her tight and drew her with him, saying, 
‘*Come, O my beloved, our Seigneur com- 





mands us; come.’’—‘* Why don’t you use 
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your arms” she cried. —* Arms? I have 
none,” replied the fascinated victim. ‘* Seign- 
eur, believe her not ; she lies; if I am armed, 
I will follow you wherever you will.” At 
this moment eight or ten Arabs came up and 
fired. As the lion did not fall, they took to 
their heels. With one bound the lion crushed 
Seghir to the earth, and taking his head 
within his enormous jaws, crunched it; after 
which he lay down by the side of the young 
girl, placing his paws upon her knees. The 
Arabs now, finding they were not pursued, 
took courage, reloaded, and returned. At 
the moment their guns were pointed, he 
sprang into the midst of them, seizing one 
with his jaws and two with his claws, drag- 
ging them thus together, so that the three 
formed as it were but one mass of flesh; he 
pressed them under him, and mangled them 
as he had mangled Seghir. Those who had 





escaped ran back to their tents to relate what 
they had witnessed. None dared return; the 
lion carried off the girl into the forest. On 
the morrow the bodies of the four men were 
found. That of the girl was looked for, but 
they only found her hair, her feet, and her 
clothes. Her ravisher had eaten the rest. 

We have said that Gérard declares never 
to have felt the fascinating power of the lion 
in his own person, but in one of his adven- 
tures he testifies to the fact as regards a bull, 
whom the lion caused to walk slowly before 
him to the spot where it should please his 
majesty to devour him. The lion, on seeing 
Gérard approach, stopped; the bull, ten 
paces in advance, stopped at the same time, 
Who will explain this! We dare not attempt 
it; the more so as our limits are already 
touched. 





‘*Tae Lips 1s PARCEL or THE MovuTH (oR 
Minp).’? —In the Diversions of Purley (vol. 
1. p. 85 of Taylor’s edition, London, 1829), we 
find this quotation, ‘‘ The lips is parcel of the 
mind ;°’ with a reference in the foot-note to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 4. 

On referring to Shakspeare, we find in Act 
I, Sc. 1 of the Merry Wives of Windsor, Sir 
Hugh saying to Slender, ‘‘ Divers philosophers 
hold that the lips is parcel of the mouth.’? And 
in all the editions within our reach the passage 
is so printed. 

Can any of your readers say on what author- 
ity Horne Tooke gave the quotation in the form 
he does? ‘* Mouth ’’ certainly seems rong 
reading, as not only ‘‘ divers philosophers,’ but 
every ordinary man, must hold that the ‘* lips 
is parcel of the mouth.’? To hold, on the other 
hand, that the ‘lips is parcel of the mind,’’ 
involves a deep psychological doctrine, in which 
philosophers may well differ. J.P. T. 


In Theobald’s Shakspeare (ed. 1783) the 
reading is ‘* mind,’’ without any note. In Bos- 
well’s Malone, and Collier’s, we have ‘* mouth.’’ 
In the latter there is no comment upon the 
phrase; in Boswell there is a long note, from 
which we learn that the old reading is ‘* mouth.’’ 
‘The modern editors read: ‘parcel of the 
mind :’’? and a note of Steevens is quoted, in 
which he suggests that ‘‘this passage might 
have been designed as a ridicule on another, in 
John Lyly’s Midas, 1592 : 





* Pet. What lips hath she ! 

‘Li. Tush! Lips are no part of the head, 
only made for a double-leaf door for the 
mouth.’ ?? — Notes and Queries. 


[Slender was not an ordinary man; and we 
think that Sir Hugh might have enunciated this 
learning to him with a grave formality. — Liv- 
ing Age.) 





Tar French papers mention a very curious 
discovery, that of a quantity of ancient pottery, 
at some depth under ground, near the sea-side, 
in the island of Martinique. The pottery con- 
sists of the remains of vases, some of them of 
extraordinarily vast dimensions, and of different 
household utensils ; and it is of such great age 
that it crumbles to dust on being touched. 
There exists not, it is said, the slightest record 
of any native population having occupied the 
island previous to its discovery by the Carribees; 
and the local savans accordingly conclude that 
a vast number of centuries ago the population 
which existed was destroyed in one of the grand 
volcanic convulsions to which there is reason to 
believe the island was more than once subjected. 
To whatever people the pottery belongs, it ap- 
pears from the art with which it is made, and 
from the elegance of some of its forms, that they 
must have been possessed of no inconsiderable 
degree of civilization. — Literary Gazelte. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
Passages selected from the Writings of 
Thomas Carlyle. With a Biographical 
Memoir. By Thomas Ballantyne. Chap- 
man & Hall. 


Tue admirers of Mr. Carlyle who may not 
possess his complete works will in this vol- 
ume find a selection of the best and most 
characteristic passages. ‘They are arranged 
under the following heads : Cromwell, French 
Revolution, Religions, The Gospel of Labor, 
Political, Historical, Social Reform, Litera- 
ture, and Journalism ; and the essay on Jean 
Paul Richter, one of his earliest writings, 
published in 1830, is given entire. A bio- 
graphical memoir is prefixed, with descriptive 
and critical notices of Mr. Carlyle’s different 
writings and literary labors. The “Life of 
John Sterling,” in 1851, is the latest of his 

“published works, and many are looking for- 
ward with curious expectation to the Life of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, on which he 
has been engaged for several years past. 
Carlyle is now in his sixty-first year. His 
first appearance in the literary world was in 
the ** London Maguzine,’”’ in 1823, where 
was’ printed the first part of his ‘’ Life of 
Schiller.’’ In 1824 he translated Goethe’s 
* Wilhelm Meister.’’ In 1825, the ** Life of 
Schiller,”’ recast and enlarged, was published 
in a separate form. The highest praise of 
this work, and greatest encouragement to its 
author, was the translation of the book into 
German, with a laudatory preface by Goethe 
himself. From this time Mr. Carlyle em- 
braced literature as his profession, and fre- 
quent contributions from his pen appeared 





PASSAGES FROM CARLYLE’S WRITINGS. 


in various periodical journals. The ‘ Sartor 
Resartus ’’ first appeared in ‘+ Fraser’s Mag- 
agine.’’ Other writings in periodicals have 
since been collected and published under the 
title of Miscellanies. His book on ‘‘ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship”’ was presented: to the 
public in the shape of lectures. Three other 
courses he delivered in London, but the 
were not published. In 1837, the “ Frenc 
Revolution ”’ a red; in 1838, ‘Sartor 
Resartus’’; in 1839, ‘¢Chartism’’; in 1843, 
‘Past and Present’’; and in 1845, his 
greatest work, ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches, with Elucidations.” The 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, though not much 
attended to four or five years ago, discuss in 
forcible style some of the questions that have 
since assumed greater importance in the 
ublic view. Red-tapeism, Downing-street, 
Stump Oratory, and other topics, the treat- 
ment of which was regarded at the time as 
very wild and incoherent, have since been 
terribly brought home by the calamities of 
the commencementof the present war. Car- 
lyle’s warnings were delivered too soon, and 
were unheeded. When such a man fails to 
fix public attention on political abuses and 
social evils, it is to be feared that national 
wisdom can only be acquired through na- 
tional disasters. Mr. Ballantyne, the com- 
piler of the present volume, is an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Carlyle, whom he terms ‘ the 
most original thinker of the present age.” 
He may be so, but we cannot admire his 
being a freethinker on matters where the 
wire and the good do not consider originality 
a merit. 





Brees 1n New Zeatanv. — That enthusiastic 
apiarian, Mr. William Cotton, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, stated it to be his intention, some twelve 
years ago (see his Bee Book, London, 1842), to 
take bees with him from England to New Zea- 
land, where they were not to be found. Can 
any of your readers inform me, and all who 
feel interested in the question, whether Mr. Cot- 
ton effected his purpose; and, if so, what has 
been its result ? Witt. Hongycoms. 


The Rev. Richard Taylor, F.G.S., of New Zea- 
land, at present in England, has kindly fur- 
nished the following reply to Will Honeycomb’s 
query: ‘‘ Bees were introduced into New Zea- 
land before Mr. Cotton's arrival; but the chief 
supply is derived from his stock. They are now 
very abundant and widely spread; in fact, the 
swarms which have escaped have completely 





& 


stocked the woods. Bees in New Zealand work 
all the year, and make two kinds of honey: the 
spring or summer honey is liquid; the autumnal, 
or winter honey, is solid and completely crystal- 
lized. The honey is very fine, but varies in 
character according to the prevailing plants of 
thedistrict: that of the south is in general better 
than that of the north, from the greater abun- 
dance of plants and flowers. New Zealand will 
be a great honey country; it now sells at nine- 
pence per pound, and soon will be less, Aus- 
tralia also produces some. We have a native 


bee which is solitary, and makes but one cell, 
which is generally in a hollow stick; half the 
cell is filled with wax, the other half with 
honey.’? We learn from our advertising columns 
that Mr. Taylor’s beautifully-illustrated work, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, has just 
issued from the press. — Votes and Queries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A “* vow’? ACCOMPLISHED. 


Jusr as Upton had seated himself at that 
frugal meal of weak tea and dry toast he 
called his breakfast, Harcourt suddenly 
entered the room, splashed and road-stained 
from head to foot, and in his whole de- 
meanor indicating the work of a fatiguing 
journey. 

‘‘ Why, I thought to have had my break- 
fast with you,’ cried he, impatiently, ‘‘ and 
this is like the diet of a convalescent from 
fever. Where is the salmon—where the 
grouse pie—where are the cutlets—and 
the chocolate—and the poached eggs—and 
the hot rolls, and the cherry bounce ?”’ 

‘‘Say, rather, where are the disordered 
livers, worn-out stomachs, fevered brains, and 
impatient tempers, my worthy Colonel?” 
said Upton, blundly. ‘‘ Talleyrand himself 
once told me that he always treated great 
questions starving.” 

‘* And he made a nice mess of the world 
in consequence,’’ blustered out Harcourt. 
**A fellow with an honest appetite, and a 
sound digestion, would never have played 
false to so many masters.”’ 

“It is quite right that men like you 
should read history in this wise,’’ said Upton, 
smiling, as he dipped a crust in his tea, and 
ate it. 

‘¢Men like me are very inferior creatures, 
no doubt,’? broke in Harcourt, angrily; 
‘but I very much doubt if men like you had 
come eighteen miles on foot over a mountain 
this morning, after a night passed in an open 
boat at sea —ay, in a gale, by Jove, such 
as I sha’n’t forget in a hurry.” 

“You have hit it perfectly, Harcourt, 
suum cuique; and if only we could get the 
world to see that each of us has his speciality, 
we should all of us do much better.” 

By the vigorous tug he gave the bell, and 
the tone in which he ordered up something 
to eat, it was plain to see that he scarcel 
relished the moral Upton had applied to his 
speech. With the appearance of the good 
cheer, however, he speedily threw off his 
momentary displeasure, and, as he ate and 
drank, his honest, manly face lost every 
trace of annoyance. Once only did a passing 
shade of anger cross his countenance. It 
was when, suddenly looking up, he saw 
Upton’s eyes settled. on his, and his whole 
features expressing a most palpable sensation 
of wonderment and compassion. 

** Ay,” cried he, ‘I know well what’s 
roe in your mind this minute. You are 

ost in your pitying estimate of such a mere 
animal as I am; but, hang it all, old fellow, 
why not be satisfied with the flattering 
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thought that you are of another stamp—a 
creature of a different order ?”’ 

‘Tt does not make one a whit happier,” 
sighed Upton, who never shrunk from accep> 
ing the sentiment as his own. 

‘IT should have thought otherwise,” said 
Harcourt, with a malicious twinkle of the 
eye, for he fancied that he had at last touched 
the weak point of his adversary. 

‘*No, my dear Harcourt, though crassa 
naturé have rather the best of it, since no 
small share of this world’s collisions are 
actually physical shocks; and that great, 
strong pipkin that encloses your brains, will 
stand much that would smash this poor egg» 
shell that shrouds mine.’’ 

‘‘ Whenever you draw a comparison in m 
favor, I always find at the end I come o 
worst,’’ said Harcourt, bluntly ; and Upton 
laughed, one of his rich musical laughs, in 
which there was indeed nothing mirthful, 
but something that seemed to say that his 
nature experienced a sense of pe A i 
higher, perhaps, than anything merely comie 
could suggest. 

‘¢ You came off best this time, Harcourt,” 
said he, good humoredly; and such a 
thorough air of frankness accompained the 
words that Harcourt was disarmed of all 
distrust at once, and joined in the laugh 
heartily. 

‘¢ But you have not yet told me, Harcourt,” 
said the other, ‘‘ where you have been, and 
why you spent your night on the sea.”’ 

‘«<Thé story is not a very long one,”’ replied 
he; and at once gave a full recital of the 
events, which our reader has already had 
before him in our last chapter, adding, im 
conclusion, ‘‘I have left the boy in a cabin 
at Belmullet; he is in a high fever, and 
raving so loud that you could hear hima 
hundred yards away. I told him to keep 
cold water on his head, and gave him plenty 
of it to drink—nothing more—till I could 
fetch our doctor over, for it will be impos- 
sible to move the boy from where he is for 
the present.”’ 

‘*Glencore has been asking for him already 
this morning. Ile did not desire to see him, 
but he begged of me to go to him and speak 
with him.” 

‘‘ And have you told him that he was from 
home — that he passed the night away from 
this?’ 

‘©No; I merely intimated that I should 
look after him, waiting for your return to 
guide myself afterwards.”’ 

‘¢T don't suspect that when we took him 
from the boat the malady had set in; he 
appeared rather like one overcome by cold 
and exhaustion. It was about two hours 
after —he had taken some food, and seemed 
stronger—when I said to him, ‘Come, 
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Charley, youll soon be all right again; I 

have sent a fellow to look after a pony for 

years youll be able to ride back, won’t 
ou , 

here Ride where?’ cried he, eagerly. 

‘* Hqme, of course,” said I, ‘to Glen- 

core.”’ 

‘¢¢ Home! I have no home,’ cried he; 
and the wild scream he uttered the words 
with I'll never forget. It was just as if that 
one thought was the boundary between sense 
and reason, and the instant he had passed it, 
all was chaos and confusion, for now his 
raving began — the most frantic imaginations 
—always images of sorrow pictured, and a 
rapidity of utterance there was no following. 
of course in such cases the delusions suggest 
no clue to the cause, but all his fancies were 
about being driven out of doors an outcast 
and a beggar, and of his father rising from 
his sick bed to curse him. Poor boy! Even 
in this his better nature gleamed forth as he 
cried, ‘ Tell him ’—and he said the words in 
& low whisper —‘ tell him not to anger him- 
self; he is ill, very ill, and should be kept 
tranquil. Tell him, then, that I am going 
— going away, forever, and he ’ll hear of me 
nomore.’’’ As Harcourt repeated the words 
his own voice faltered, and two heavy drops 
slowly coursed down his bronzed cheeks. 
**You see,’’ added he, as if to excuse the 

‘emotion, ‘that wasn’t like raving, for he 
spoke this just as’ he might have done if his 

‘ very heart was breaking.” 

“Poor fellow!’ said Upton; and the 
words were uttered with real feeling. 

*¢ Some terrible scene must have occurred 
between them,’’ resumed Harcourt; “of 
that I feel quite certain.’’ 

‘I suspect you are right,’’ said Upton, 
bending over his teacup; ‘‘ and our part, in 
consequence, is one of considerable delicacy ; 
for, until Glencore alludes to what has 

, we, of course, can take no notice of 
it. The boy isill; heisina fever; we know 
nothing more.’’ 

“T’ll leave you to deal with the father ; 
the son shall be my care. I’ve told Traynor 
to be ready to start with me after breakfast, 
and have ordered two stout ponies for the 
journey. I conclude there will be no obj 
tion in detaining the doctor for the night; 
what think you, Upton?” 

** Do you consult the doctor on that head ; 
meanwhile, 1’ll pay avisittoGlencore. I'll 
meet you in the library.” And 80 saying 
Upton rose, and gracefully draping the folds 

his embroidered dressing-gown, and ar- 


ranging the waving lock of hair which had 
beneath his cap, he slowly set out 
towards the sick man’s chamber. 
Of ell'the springs of human action, there 
wea not one in which Sir Horace Upton sym- 
+. 


%. 
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pathized so little as passion. That any man 
could adopt a line of conduct from which no 
other profit could result than what might 
minister to a feeling of hatred, jealousy, or 
revenge, seemed to him utterly contemptible. 
It was not, indeed, the morality of such a 
course that he called in question, although 
he would not have contested that point. It 
was its meanness, its folly, its insufficiency. 
His experience of great affairs had imbued 
him with all the importance that was due to 
temper and moderation. He scarcely re- 
membered an instance where a false move 
had damaged a negotiation, that it could not 
be traced to some passing trait of impatience, 
or some lurking spirit of animosity biding 
the hour of its gratification. 

He had long learned to perceive how much 
more temperament has to do, in the manage- 
ment of great events, than talent or capacity, 
and his opinion of men was chiefly founded 
on this quality of his nature. It was, then, 
with an almost pitying estimate of Glencore, 
that he now entered the room where the 
sick man lay. 

Anxious to be alone with him, Glencore 
had dismissed all the attendants from hie 
room, and sat, propped up by pillows, anx 
iously awaiting his approach. 

Upton moved through tie dimly-lighted 
room like one familiar to the atmosphere of 
illness, and took his seat beside the bed with 
that noiseless quiet which in him was a kind 
of instinct. . 

It was several minutes before Glencore 
spoke, and then, in a low, faint voice, he 
said, ‘‘ Are we alone, Upton?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the other, gently pressing 
the wasted fingers which lay on the coun- 
terpane before him. 

‘*You forgive me, Upton,” said he, and 
the words trembled as he uttered them; 
**you forgive me, Upton, though I cannot 
forgive myself.’ 

‘* My dear friend, a passing moment of 
impatience is not to break the friendship of a 
lifetime. Your calmer judgment would, I 
know, not be unjust to me.”’ . 

‘But how am I to repair the wrong I 
have done you?”’ — 

‘« By never alluding to it —never thinking 
of it again, Glencore.’’ 

“Tt was so unworthy—so ignoble in 
me!’’ cried Glencore, bitterly, and a tear 
fell over his eyelid and rested on his wan and 
worn cheek. 

‘* Let us never think of it, my dear Glen- 
core. Life has real troubles enough for 
either of us, not to dwell on those which we 
may fashion out of our emotions, I promise 
you. I have ye (i the whole incident.” 

Giencore sighed heavily, but did not speak ; 
at last he said, ‘‘ Be it so, Upton,” ow 
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ering his face with his hand, lay sti!l and 
silent ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, after a long pause, 
* thedie is cast, Upton—TI have told him!” 
“ Told the boy?’ said Upton. 
He nodded an assent. ‘It is too late to 


me now, Upton—the thing is done. | 


¢ dn’t think I had strength for it, but re- 
venge is a strong stimulant, and I felt as 
though once more restored to health as I 
proceeded. Poor fellow, he bore it like a 
man. Like amandoI say? No, but better 
than ever man bore such crushing tidings. 
He asked me to stop once, while his head 
reeled, and said, ‘In a minute I shall be my- 
self again ;’ and so he was too; you should 
have seen him, Upton, as he rose to leave 
me. So much of dignity was there in his 
look, that my heart misgave me; and I told 
him that still, as my son, he should never 
want a friend and a protector. He grew 
deadly pale, and caught at the bed for sup- 

rt. Another moment, and I’d not answer 
for myself. I was already relenting — but I 
men of her, and my resolution came back 
in all its force. Still I dared not look on 
him. The sight of that warm cheek, those 
quivering lips and glassy eyes, would have 
certainly unmanned me. i turned away. 
When i looked round he was gone.’? As fe 
ceased to speak, a clammy perspiration burst 
forth over his face and forehead, and he made 
a sign to Upton to wet his lips. 

“Tt is the last pang she is to cost me, 
Upton, but it is a sore one!’’ said he, ina 
low, hoarse whisper. 

‘* My dear Glencore, this is all little short 
of madness; even as revenge it is a failure, 
since the heaviest share of the penalty recoils 
upon yourself.’ 

“ How so?”’ cried he, impetuously. 

* Is it thus that an ancient name is to go 
out forever? Is it in this wise that a house 
noble for centuries is to crumble into ruin? 
Iwill not again urge upon you the cruel 
wrong you are doing. Over that boy’s in- 
heritance you have no more right than over 
mine — you cannot rob him of the protec- 
tion of the law. No power could ever give 
you the disposal of his destiny in this wise.”’ 

**T have done it, and I will maintain it, 
sir,” cried Glencore ; ‘‘ and if the question 
is, as nap vaguely hint to be, one of law”? — 

* No, no, Glencore, do not mistake me.’’ 

‘« Hear me out, sir,”’ said he, passionately. 
“If it is to be one of law, let Sir Horace 
Upton give his testimony — tell all that he 
knows —and let us see what it will avail 

im. You may— it is quite open to you — 
place us front to frontas enemies. You may 
teach the boy to regard me as one who has 


tobbed him of his birthright, and train him 
up to become my accuser in a court of jus- 
tice. But my cause is a strong one; it can- 
VOL. XII. 
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not be shaken; @nd, where you hope to 
brand me with tyranny, ou will but visit 
bastardy upon him. Think twice, then, be- 
fore you declare thiscombat. It is one where 
all your craft will not sustain you.”’ 

** My dear Glencore, it is not in this spirit 
that we can speak profitably to each other. 
If you will not hear my reasons calmly and 
dispassionately, to whatendamI here? You 
have long known me as one who lays claim 
to no more rigid morality than consists with 
the theory of a worldly man’s experiences. 
I affect no high-flown sentiments. I am as 
plain and practical as may be ; and when I 
tell you that you are wrong in this affair, 1 
mean to say, that what you are about to do 
is not only bad, but impolitic, In your 
pursuit of a victim, you are immolating 
yourself.” 

‘“« Be it so! I go not alone to the stake, — 
there is another to partake of the torture,’’ 
cried Glencore, wildly; and already his 
flushed cheek and flashing eyes betrayed the 
approach of a feverish access. 

‘Tf I am not to have any influence with 
you, then,’’ resumed Upton, ‘‘ I am here to 
no purpose. If to all that I say — to argu- 
ments you cannot answer— you obstinately 
persist in opposing an insane thirst for re- 
venge, I see not why you should desire my 
presence. You have resolved to do this 

t wrong? ”’ 
ars t is mile done, sir,’’ broke in Glen- 


core. 


‘‘ Wherein, then, can I be of any service 
to you?” ‘ 

‘‘Tam coming to that. I had come to it 
before had you not interrupted me. I want 
you to be guardian to the boy. I want you 
to replace me in all that regards authority 
over him. You knowlifewell, Upton. You 
know it not alone in its paths of pleasure 
and success, but you understand thoroughly 
the rugged footway over which humble men 
toil wearily to fortune. None can better 
estimate the man’s chances of success, nor 
more surely point the road by which he is to 
attain it. The provision which I destine for 
him will be an humble one, and he will need 
to rely upon his own efforts. You will not 
refuse this service, Upton. I ask it in the 
name of our old friendship.” 

‘There is but one objection I could possi- 
bly have, and yet that seems to be insur- 
mountable.’’ 

‘« And what may it be? ”’ cried Glencore. 

‘‘Simply that, in acceding to your re- 
quest, I make myself an accomplice in your 
pen and thus aid and abet the very scheme 

am repudiating.”’ 

‘¢ What avails your repudiation if it will 
not turn me from my resolve? That it will 
not, [’ll swear to you as solemnly as ever an 


% 
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oath was taken. I tell you again, the thing 
isdone. For the consequences which are to 
follow on it you have no responsibility — 
these are my concern.” 

‘*T should like a little time to think over 
it,” said Upton, with the air of one strug- 
gling with irresolution. ‘‘ Let me have this 
evening to make up my mind; to-morrow 
you shall have my answer.”’ 

‘* Be it so, then,’’ said Glencore; and 
turning his face away, waved a cold farewell 
with his hand. 

We do not pu to follow Sir Horace 
as he retired, nor does our task require that 
we should pry into the secret recesses of his 
wily nature : enough if we say that in — 
fur time, his purpose was rather to affo 
another opportunity of reflection to Glencore 
than to give himself more space for delibera- 
tion. He had found, by the experience of 
his calling, that the delay we often crave for 
to resolve a doubt has sufficed to change the 
mind of him who originated the difficulty. 

“T ll give him some hours, at least,’ 
thought he, ‘‘ to ponder over what I have 
said. Who knows but the argument ma 
seem better in memory than in action? Suc 
things have 2) reps before now.’? And 
having finished this reflection he turned to 
peruse the — of a quack doctor who 

himself to cure all disorders of the 
circulation by attending to tidal influences, 
and made the moon herself enter into the 
materia medica. What Sir Horace believed, 
or did not believe, in the wild rhapsodies of 
the charlatan, is known only to himself. 
Whether his credulity was fed by the ho 
of nine relief, or whether his fancy only 
was aroused by the speculative images thus 
suggested, it is impossible to say. It is not 
altogether improbable that he perused these 
things as Charles Fox used to read all the 
trashiest novels in the Minerva Press, and 
find, in the very distorted and exaggerated 
pictures, a relief and a relaxation which 
more correct views of life had failed to im- 
= Hard-headed men require strange in- 

ulgences. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BILLY TRAYNOR AND THE COLONEL. 


Ir was a fine breezy morning as the Colonel 
set out with Billy Traynor for Belmullet. 
The bridle-path by which they travelled led 
through a wild and thinly-inhabited tract 
—now dipping down between —. 
now tracing its course along the cliffs over 
the sea. 1 ferns covered the slopes, pro- 
tected from the west winds, and here and 
there little copses of stunted oak showed the 
traces of what once had been forest. It was 
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that the travellers felt it even relief as they 
drew nigh the bright blue sea, and heard the 
sonorous booming of the waves as they broke 
along the shore. 

“Tt cheers one to come up out of those 
dreary dells, and hear the pleasant plash of 
the sea,’’ said Hareourt; and his bright face 
showed that he felt the enjoyment. 

“So it does, sir,” said Billy. “ And yet 
Homer makes his hero go heavy-hearted as 
he hears the ever-sounding sea.’’ 

** What does that signify, Doctor?”’ said 
Harcourt, impatiently. ‘Telling me what 
a character in a fiction feels affects me no 
more than telling me what he does. Why, 
man, the one is as unreal as the other. The 
fellow that created him fashioned his thoughts 
as well as his actions.”’ 

‘¢To be sure he did; but when the fellow 
is a genius, what he makes is as much 8 
crayture as either Foe or myself.’ 

*¢ Come, come, Doctor, no mystification.”’ 

“I don’t mean any,’’ broke in Billy. 
‘What I want to say is this, — that as we 
read every character to elicit trath, —truth 
in the working of human motives — truth in 
passion —truth in all the struggles of our 
poor weak natures — why wouldn't a great 

nius like Homer, or Shakspeare, or Milton 

better able to show us this in some picture 
drawn by themselves, than you or I be able 
to find it out for ourselves? ”” 

Harcourt shook his head doubtfully. 

“ Well, now,” said Billy, returning to the 
charge, ‘‘ did you ever see a waxwork model 
of anatomy? Every nerve and siny of a 
nerve was there — not a vein nor an artery 
wanting. The artist that made it all just 
wanted to show you where everything was; 
but he never wanted you to believe it was 
alive, or ever had been. But with ganius 
it’s different. He just gives you some traits 
of a character—he points him out to you 
passing — just as I would to a man going 
along the street — and there he is alive for- 
ever and ever; not like you and me, that will 
be dead and buried to-morrow or next day, 
and the most known of us three lines in 4 
parish registhry, but he goes down to poster- 
ity an example, an illustration — or a warn- 
ing may be —to thousands and thousands 
of living men. Don’t talk to me about 
fiction! What he thought and felt is truer 
than all that you and I, and a score like us, 
ever did or ever will do. The creations 
of ganius are the landmarks of humanity 
—and well for us is it that we have such to 

ide us!” 

‘* All this may be very fine,” said Har- 
court, contemptuously, ‘but give me the 
sentiments of a living man, or one that has 
lived, in preference to all the imaginary 
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“ Just as I su u ’d say that a sol- 
dier in the saeae a At was big, hulking cor- 
poral in the Guards, is a finer m of 
pt human form than ever Praxiteles chis- 


‘‘T know which I’d rather have along 
side of me in a charge, Doctor,” said Har- 
court, laughing; and then to change the 
topic he pointed to a lone cabin on the sea- 
shore, miles away, as it seemed, from all 
other habitations. 

‘That ’s Mechel Cady’s, sir,’ said Tray- 
nor; ‘‘ he lives by birds; hunting them say- 

Ils and cormorants through the crevices 
of the rocks, and stealing the eggs. ‘There 
isn’t a precipice that he won’t climb — not 
a cliff that he won’t face.” 

‘* Well, if that be his home, the pursuit 
does not seem a profitable one.’’ 

“Tis as as breaking stones on the 
road for fourpence a-day, or carrying sea- 
weed five miles on your back to manure the 
potatoes,’’ said Billy, mournfully. 

** That’s exactly the very thing that puz- 
zles me,”’ said Harcourt, ‘‘ why in a country 
so remarkable for fertility every one should 
be so miserably poor ! ”’ 

“And you never heard any explanation 
of it?” 

‘* Never; at least, never one that satisfied 
me.” 

‘* Nor ever will you,” said Billy, senten- 
tiously. 

‘* And why 80?” 

** Because,” said he, drawing a long 
breath, as if preparing for a discourse, ‘ be- 
cause there ’s no man capable of going into 
the whole subject; for it is not merely an 
economical question or a social one, but it is 
metaphysical, and religious, and political, 
and ethnological, and historical—ay, and 

eographical, too! You have to consider, 
first who and what are the aborigines? A 
conquered people that never gave in the 
were conquered. Who are the rulers? 
Saxon race that always felt that they were 
inferior to them they ruled over ! ’’ 

‘* By Jove, doctor, I must stop you there ; 
I never heard any acknowledgment of this 
inferiority you speak of.” 

“+1 ’d like to get a pea medal for arguin’ 
it out with you,”’ said Billy. 

‘« And, after all, | don’t see how it would 
resolve the original duubt,’’ said Harcourt. 
“T want to know why the people are s0 
poor, and I don’t want to hear of the battle 
of Clontarf or the Danes at Dundalk.” 

There it is, you ’d like to narrow down 
a great question of race, language, traditions, 
and laws, to a little miserable dispute about 
labor and wages. ©, Manchester, Man- 
chester! how ye’re in the heart of every 
Englishman, rich or poor, gentle or simple! 
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You say you never heard of any confession 
of inferiority. Of course you didn’t; but 
quite the reverse —a very confident sense of 
being far better than the poor Irish —and 
I'll tell you how, and why, just as for your- 
self, after a discusshion with me, when you 
find yourself dead bate, and not a wird to 
reply, you ‘ll go home to a good dinner and a 
bottle of wine, ary clothes and a bright fire ; 
and, no matter how hard your argament 
pushed you, you'll remember that J’m in 
rags, in a dirty cabin, with potatoes to ate 
and water to drink, and you "ll say, at all 
events, ‘I’m better off than he is;’ and 
there ’s your yee neither more or less 
— there itis! And all the while, in saying 
the same thing to yourself—sorrow mat- 
ter for his fine broadcloth, and his’ white 
linen, and his very best roast beef that he ’s 
eatin’ —I’m his master! I’m all that dig- 
nifies the spacies in them grand qualities 
that makes us poets, rhetoricians, and the 
like, in those elegant attributes that, as the 
poet says — ’ 
**¢Tn all our pursuits 
Lift us high above brutes.’ 


In these, I say again, I’m his master! ”’ 

As Billy finished his gloomy panegyric 
upon his country and himself, he burst out in’ 
a joyous laugh, and cried, “‘ Did ye ever 
hear conceit like that? Did ye ever a to 
see the day that a ragged poor blackguard 
like me would dare to say as much to one 
like yod? and, after all, it’s the greatest 
compliment I could pay you.” 

* How so, Billy—I don’t exactly see that ?”” 

** Why, that if you weren't a gentleman 
—a real gentleman, born and bred—I could 
never have ventured to tell you what I said 
now. It is because, in your own refined 
feelings, you can pardon all the coarseness 
of mine, that I have my safety.”’ 

‘« You re as great a courtier as you are a 
scholar, Billy,” said Harcourt, laughing ; 
‘¢meanwhile, I’m not likely to be enlight- 
ened in the cause of Irish poetry.” 

‘¢ °T isa whole volume I could write on the 
same subject,” said Billy; ‘‘ for there’s so 
many causes in operation, combinin’, assistin’ 
and aggravatin’ each other. Butif you want 
the head and front of the mischief in one 
word, it is this, that no Irishman ever gave 
his heart and soule to his own business, but 
always was mindin’ something else that he 
had nothin’ to say to; and so, ye see, the 
priest does be thinkin’ of politics, the par- 
son ’s thinkin’ of the priests, the e are 
always on the watch for a crack at the agent 
or the tithe-proctor, and the landlord, instead 
of looking after his property, isup in Dublin 
dinin’ with the Lord Leftinint and abusin’ his 
tenants. I don’t want to screen myself, nor 
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say I ’m better than my neighbors, for though 
I have a larned profession to live by, I’d 
rather be writin’ a ballad, and singin’ it too, 
down Thomas-street, than I’d be lecturin’ 
at ~~ Surgeons’ na 

“You are certainly a very strange 
ple,’’ said Harcourt. ce gr on 

And yet there’s another thing stranger 
still, which is, that your countrymen never 
took any advan of our eccentricities, to 
rule us by; and if they had any wit in their 
heads, they ’d have seen, easy enough, that 
all these traits are exactly the clues to a na- 
tion’s heart. That’s what Pitt meant when 
he-said, ‘ Let me make the songs of a people, 
and I don’t care who makes the Jaws.’ 
Look down now in that glen before you, as 
far as you can see. There ’s Belmullet, and 
an’t you glad to beso near your journey’s end, 
for you ’re mighty tired ofall this discoorsin.”’ 

** Qn the contrary, Billy, even when I dis- 
agree with what you say, I ’m pleased to hear 
your reasons ; at the same time I’m glad we 
are drawing nigh to this poor boy, and I only 
trust we may not be too late.” 

Billy muttered a pious concurrence in the 
wish, and they rode along for some time in 
silence. ‘‘There’s the he of Belmullet 
now under your feet,’’ cried Billy, as he 
pulled up short, and pointed with his whip 
seaward. ‘* There’s five fathoms, and fine 


anchoring ground on every inch ye see there. 


There ’s elegant shelter from tempestuous 
winds. There’s a coast rich in herrings, 
oysters, lobsters, and crabs; farther out 

re’s cod and haddock, and mackerel in 
the sayson. There ’s sea wrack for kelp, and 
every other convanience any one can require, 
and a poorer set of devils than ye ’1] see when 
we get down there, there's nowhere to be 
found. Well!. well! ‘ if idleness is bliss, it ’s 
folly to work hard.’”? And with this para- 
phrase, Billy made way for the Colonel, as 
the path had now become too narrow for two 
abreast, and in this way they descended to 
the shore. 

CHAPTER XY. 


‘© 4 SICK BED.’’ 


Aurnovcn the cabin in which the sick boy 
lay was one of the best in the village, its 
interior presented a picture of great poverty. 
It.consisted of a single room, in the mid 
of which a mud of a few feet in height 
formed a sort of partition, abutting against 
which was the —the one bed of the 
entire family — now devoted to the guest. 
Two or three coarsely-fashioned stools, a 
riéketty table, and a still more ricketty 
dresser, comprised all the furniture. The 
floor was uneven and fissured, and the soli- 
tary window was or waa with an old hat, 
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thus diminishing the faint light that strug- 
gled through the narrow apertnre. 

A large net, attached to the rafters, hung 
down in heavy festoons over-head, the corks 
and sinks dangling in dangerous proximity 
to the heads underneath. Several spars and 
oars littered one corner, and a newly-painted 
buoy filled another ; but, in spite of all these 
incumbrances, there was space around the 
fire for a goodly company of some eight or 
nine of all ages, who were pleasantly eating 
their supper from a lar, t of potatoes 
that smoked and steamed in front of them. 

** God save all here!” cried Billy, as he 
preceded the Colonel into the cabin. 

** Save ye kindly,’’ was the courteous an- 
swer, in a chorus of voices, at the same time, 
seeing a gentleman at the door, the whole 
party arose at once to receive him. Nothin 
could have sur the perfect good breed- 
ing with which the fisherman and his wife 
did the honors of their humble home, and 
Harcourt at once forgot the poverty-struck 
aspect of the scene in the general courtesy of 
the welcome. 

‘* He ’s no better, your honor — no better 
at all,’ said the man, as Harcourt drew 
nigh the sick bed. ‘‘ He does be always 
ravin’—ravin’ on— beggin’ and implorin’ 
that we won’t take him back to the Castle ; 
and if he falls asleep, the first thing he says 
when he wakes up is, ‘ Where am I? — tell 
me I’m not at Glencore! ’ and he keeps on 
schreechin’, ‘ Tell me — tell him so!’’ 

Harcourt bent down over the bed and gazed 
at him. Slowly and languidly the sick boy 
raised his heavy lids, and returned the stare. 

* You know me, Charley, boy, don’t 
you?’”’ said he, net's 

‘+ Yes,’ muttered he, in a weak tone. 

‘* Who am I, Charley —tell me who is 
speaking to you ?”’ 

‘+ Yes,” said he again. 

‘‘Poor fellow!’’ sighed Harcourt, ‘ he 
does not know me! ” 

‘* Where ’s the pain? ’’ asked Billy, sud- 
denly. 

The boy placed his hand on his forehead, 
and then on his temples. 

“Look up! look at me!’ said Billy. 
“¢ Aye, there it is! the Popil does not con- 
tract —there ’s mischief in the brain. He 
wants to say something to you, sir,”’ said he 
to Harcourt ; ‘‘ he’s makin’ signs to you to 
stoop down.’’ 

rcourt put his ear close to the sick boy’s 
lips, and listened. 

‘* No, my dear child, of course not,”’ said 
he, after a pause. ‘* You shall remain here, 
and I will stay with you too. Ina fewdays 
your father will come ’? —— 


A wild yell, a shriek that made the cabin | 
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ring, now broke from the boy, followed by 
another, and then a third; and then with a 
spring he arose from the bed, and tried to 
escape. Weak and exhausted as he was, 
such was the strength supplied by fever, it 
was all that they could do to subdue him 
and replace him in the bed; violent convul- 
sions followed this severe access, and it was 
not till after hours of intense suffering that he 
calmed down again, and seemed to slumber. 

‘¢ There ’s more than we know vu” here, 
Colonel,”’ said Billy, as he drew him to one 
side. ‘‘ There’s moral causes as well as 
malady at work.” 

‘¢ There may be, but I know nothing of 
them,’’ said Harcourt ; and in the frank air 
of the speaker the other did not hesitate to 
repose his trust. 

‘“‘If we hope to save him, we ought to 
find out where the mischief lies,’’ said Billy, 
“ for, if ye remark, his ravin’ is always upon 
one subject ; he never wanders from that.”’ 

“‘ He has a dread of home. Some alterca- 
tion with his father has, doubtless, impressed 
him with this notion.” 

“Ah, that isn’t enough, we must go 
deeper ; we want a clue to the part of the 
brain engaged ; meanwhile, here’s at him, 
with the antiphlogistic touch;” and he 
opened his lancet-case, and tucked up his 
cuffs. ‘‘ Houlde the basin, Biddy.” 

‘‘ There, Harvey himself could n’t do it 
nater than that. 
feelin’ a pulse while the blood is flowin’. 
It comes at first like a dammed up cataract, 
a regular outpouring, just as a young girl 
would tell iach, ah wild and siuialtine : 
then, after a time, she ” more temperate, 
the feelings are relieved, and the ardor is 
moderated, till, at last, wearied and worn 
out, the heart seems to ask for rest; and 
then, ye “ll remark a settled faint smile com- 
ing over the lips, and a clammy coldness in 
the face.” 


t’s an ~— study to be 
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‘‘ He’s faintin’, sir,’’ broke in Biddy. 

‘He is, ma’am, and it ’s myself done it,’’ 
said Billy. ‘‘O dear, O dear! If we could 
only dv with the moral heart what wecan do 
with the raal physical one, what wonderful 
poets we’d be!” 

“What hopes have you?’’ whispered 
Harcourt. 

‘‘ The best, the very best. There’s youth 
and a fine constitution to work upon, and 
what more does a doctor want? As ould 
Marséen said, ‘ You can’t destroy these in a 
fortnight, so the patient must live.’ But you 
mnst help me, Colonel, and you can help me.”? 

‘‘ Command me in any way, doctor.” 

‘¢ Here ’s the ‘modus,’ then. You must 
go back to the Castle and find out, if you 
can, what happened between his father and 
him. It does not signify now, nor will it for 
some days; but when he comes to the con- 
valescent stage, it ’s then we ‘ll need to know 
how to manage him, and what subjects to 
keep him away from. "Tis the same with 
the brain as with a sprained ancle ; you may 
exercise if you don’t twist it; but just come 
down once on the wrong spot, and may-be ye 
won’t yell out !”’ 

* You ‘Il not quit him, then?” 

‘“‘T’m a senthry on his post, waiting to 
get a shot at the enemy if he shows the top 
of his head. Ah, sir, i ye only knew physic, 
ye ’d acknowledge there ’s nothing as treach- 
erous as dizaze. Ye hunt him out of the 
brain, and then he is in thelungs. Ye chase 
him out of that, and he skulks in the liver. 
At him there, and he takes to the fibrous 
membranes, and then it is regular hide and 

0 seek all over the body. kin’ a bear 
is child’s play to it ;’’ and so saying, Billy 
held the Colonel’s stirrup for him to mount, 
and, giving his most courteous salutation, 
and his best wishes for a journey, he 
turned and re-entered the cabin. 





In a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
& very long report was read on the famous storm 
of November, 1854, which caused so many ter- 
rible disasters in the Black Sea. The conclu- 
sions come to on the subject were these : — That 
the tempest was produced by atmospheric waves 
which traversed Europe from west to east, and 
which were about four days in progressing; that 
the said waves were not materially affected by 
the direction and — of the wind; that the 
region occupied by the summit of the waves was 
tolerably fo and that tempests took place in 
the depressed regions; and that thus the tem 
slightly felt at Gibraltar and Malta on the 10th 
and 11th was more strongly felt at Vienna on 





the 12th, more strongly still at Corfu and Cron- 
stadt and Transylvania on the 18th, and broke 
with all its fury in the Black Sea on the 14th. 
‘*In presence of these facts, it clearly appears,’’ 
says the report in conclusion, ‘‘ that if the 
electric telegraph to the Crimea had been estab- 
lished in November, 1854, it would have been 
possible, on observing that the tempest first felt 
on the coasts of France reached Paris, then ar- 
rived at Vienna, where it increased in strength, 
then at Cronstadt, where it was still stronger, 
and so on, to have predicted to the deets and 
armies that it would infallibly arrive in the 
Black Sea.’? — Literary Gazette. 
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From The Examiner, 26 Jan. 
THE NEWS OF PEACE IN FRANCE AND 
IN ENGLAND. 

_ To judge by the tone of the Frenth press 
(no very Cpe criterion certainly, but the 
tone of all private letters is the same), our 
neighbors are enraptured at the supposed ap- 
proach of peace; and it is made a subject 
of reproof to us on this side the Channel 
that we do not display the same enthusiasm. 
There are, however, a great many excuses for 
the absence of so mab euler of expectation 
on our side; just as there are a great many 
undeniable reasons that should fairly render 
peace at the present moment, and under the 
conditions proposed, more acceptable to the 
French than to us. 

.The French have immensely gained by the 
ogee war. We say it in no spirit of envy, 

ut as matter of honest congratulation. 
Before the war began, French influence had 
not much weight in the Levant, nor, in the 
eyes of Eastern nations, did France take the 
rank which was really her due. Orientals 
judge only by events which have passed in 
their latitudes, and in this respect our friends 
and allies had been at some disadvantage. 
But this is no longer the case. France has 
sent 100,000 men through the Bosphorus. 
Their crowded legions have shown them- 
selves in rapid succession in the port or on 
the hills of Constantinople itself. To them 
has mainly fallen the glor of the successful 
storming of Sebastopol. There is no longer 
the fear that in any negotiations affecting 
national interests in Syria, Egypt, or else- 
where, the Turks can ever hereafter be in- 
different to the power and the friendship of 
the French. 

We say all this without grudging to that 

t people any one of the advantages 

which they have nobly earned, and to which 
they are fully entitled. But in admitting 
that they have gained all they sought or 
could desire in the Crimea, let us not affect 
to conceal what we English have lost. A 
predominant interest with us in this war 
was not merely to strengthen the Ottoman 
Empire on the side of Europe, but on that 
of Asia. Russia, by her encroachments and 
conquests south of the Caucasus, has not 
only mastered Persia but inflicted danger 
pes material loss upon Turkey. What have 
we done to counteract this ascendency, or 
even to demonstrate to the Asiatic powers 
and tribes that we are able to make a stand 
against it? We have allowed the conquest 
of Kars; we have tolerated the intrigues 
and mancuvres of Persia in favor of the 
Czar; we have quietly seen Herat taken, 
and the British envoy obliged to retire from 
Teheran ; and all the time we have utterly 
failed in making any use whatever of the 
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boasted thies, dispositions, and 

wer of The Cireacticon We destroyed the 
orts and raised the blockade of their coun- 
try, yet have managed matters so ingenious- 
ly that in return they have not fired a shot 
or wielded a scimitar for us. We were told 
that at any time Schamyl, by menacing 
Tiflis, might recal the chief forces of Russia 
from the extremity of Georgia ; yet General 
Mouravieff persevered for months in besieg- 
ing Kars, and not only were we unable in 
any way to effect a diversion, but we utterly 
lost one of the noblest opportunities for a 
triumph of the last importance which lay 
ready to our hand, and which the skill and 
valor of our own countrymen had prepared 
for us. 

We are not now entering into any con- 
sideration of the causes of all this. We are 
simply explaining the manifest reasons wh 
Englishmen do not welcome peace with 
that exuberant content which overflows very 
naturally from the bosoms of the French. 
On the one side, the French have gained 
enormously in political weight through this 
war. On the other, our salutary power and 
influence — we say salutary, for we would 
exert it on behalf of peace, and not for con- 
quest or aggression — have diminished pre- 
cisely in those regions where it most wanted 
increase and confirmation. 

It may be that Russia, by the negotiations 
on which she has now entered, sincerely as 
well as formally abdicates her design of 
augmenting her territories in Europe. But 
she may also do this with the secret resolve 
of indemnifying herself in Asia, and of 
directing south of the Caucasus the aggres- 
sion which has been repelled from the 
Danube and the Euxine. We have played 
her game if this be so, for it is now more 
practicable and easy than it was at the open- 
ing of the struggle. 

So far we have been considering only to 
what degree the state in which this inter- 
rupted war leaves Asia may not unfairly 
have its effect upon the thinker and the 
politician, in diminishing his ardor at the 
a gt of such a peace. But in this we 

aye not comprised a more popular, if not 
more dangerous, ground of discontent. The 
ple generally are dissatisfied that the 
Redan assault should have been the last in- 
effective blow struck by England. They are 
thoroughly discontented with the manage- 
ment and conduct of great naval expeditions, 
undertaken at enormous cost and ending in 
quite inadequate results. All this has led to 
a feeling which may in its turn probably 
lead to manifestations rather startling to our 
peace negotiators, whether or not their pa- 
cific labors be successful. The extent to 
which, with us, a navy and an army can be 
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kept up in time of peace, must hereafter de- 
oad more entirely — the strength of the 
opinion the public may have of the wa 
in which they are ma and administered. 
No one is blind to the distrust and deep dis- 
content which prevails at present on this 
head ; and what another campaign’s success 
might have done for our military and naval 
departments, they will now have to do for 
themselves under trials and difficulties of no 
ordinary kind. The minister who has not 
courage to look steadily in the face those 
thorough changes and reforms which will 
now be clamorously demanded, or who thinks 
it possible to avail himself of any amount 
of satisfaction caused by the cessation of 
war to get back army and navy to the old 
stationary system, will soon find his peace 
laurels wither. 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, 
however, the relative condition of England 
and France in the presence of the peace 
negotiations may fairly excite sume surprise. 
When we consider that war has brought no 
material increase of direct taxation in France, 
we may wonder at her sighing for peace 
under fardans 80 comparatively Tight, while 
England, so heavily taxed, can yet indulge 
in the exuberance of a disinterested ardor. 
But the most severe of all taxes, the extreme 
dearness of the necessaries of life, is so 
sharply felt throughout France at present, 
and is so generally attributed to the war, 
that peace is greeted as synonymous with 
returning plenty and low prices. Whether 
likely to be realized or not, the sentiment 

revails; and forty years of peace have in 
sober truth transformed France, under any 
continued strain or pressure upon her re- 
sources, into far more of an economical and 
an industrial than of a military nation. So 
recently as four years ago it was a received 
axiom throughout Europe that the English 
were shop-keepers, and the French fire-eaters 
toa man. The real fact turns out to be that 
the French are as brave soldiers as ever and 
the English as industrious citizens, but that 
the English at a pinch can show as much 
eagerness for soldiering as their neighbors, 
and that the French are quite as much at- 
tracted as John Bull himself by the fire-side 
and by honest gains. 





From The Examiner, 26 Jan. 
PARTY PLANS. 


Tr is settled in certain quarters that, as 
s00n as peace is made, Lord Palmerston’s 
administration is to be broken up. What is 
to follow is not very intelligibly rumored, 
but it is to be a combination of odds and 
ends of parties and sections of parties, —a 
co-mingling of black spirits and white, blue 
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spirits and ere , — Free traders and Protec- 
tionists, High Tories and ultra-Radicals, men 
of Peace and men of War. The partition 
of the bear’s skin is so far arranged, but is it 
so certain that the bear will be hunted down? 
The country has a voice in this question, 
which it will make plainly heard whenever 
occasion may arise. 

There is at this moment one subject of 
general congratulation, that Lord Palmers- 
ton is at the head. of affairs at this most: 
critical juncture. Upon his penetration and 
firmness the country relies for the protection 
of its interests, highest and dearest among 
which is its honor. There are necessities to 
which he may have to yield, but a confidence 
is felt that he will make all possible efforts 
to secure the objects for which the war was 
commenced, and to bind over Russia to her 

ood behavior for some years to come at 
east. And having rendered this service, 
will the country be disposed to acquiesce in 
Lord Palmerston’s overthrow because he has 
so well done his work as a war minister? 
Why, it is precisely then that we shall want 
him most. The peace which we shall see 
after this war will be like no other peace 
that the world has ever witnessed. It will 
be like the scene of a prize-ring after a fight, 
when sharping, tricking, and circumventing 
have their turn. How many different games 
will be there to play. How many sinister 
ends yet to compass, by hook or by crook. 

The peace we have to look forward to, if 
sweet in the mouth, will be bitter in the 
belly, —the apple of discord flung to the 
Western Powers in the heat of their pursuit 
of the Northern Cacus. It was the belief 
of Nicholas that France and England would 
never unite. It has been the problem of his 
successor how to disunite them. He makes 

ace to unmake the alliance. It is a version 
of the old story of the Traveller and his 
Cloak. The northern blast availed only to 
draw it. tighter, but there was another way 
of making it a burthen, and cast off as super- 
fluous and oppressive. To baffle this game 
we want the same energy, penetration, and 
firmness in peace that have guided us through 
the latter part of the war, and we have them 
in the Administration headed by Lord Palm- 
erston. 

All sudden conversions are to be suspected, 
and what can be more abrupt than this 
change of Russia from the obstinate refusal 
of terms to the ready concession? The French 
have a good phrase for settling differences, lit- 
erally emptying a quarrel. Now this quarrel 
with Russia is not emptied, and the dregs of 
bitterness remain in the cup. She gives in 
betimes cunningly, to save the undue presti 

et remaining to her, and to trade upon it in 





er more successful art of intrigue. If she 
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were to ex herself to more punishment, 
she would lose the means of imposing on the 
world ; for it is with Powers as with individ- 
uals, and the broken state, like the. broken 
man, can make no dupes when credit is 
ne. 
Already the working of the Russian game 
is perceptible in the tone of the French 
ress, which has a dash of asperity towards 
ngland. We refer not to the journals in 
the interest of the Orleans family, always 
full of hate to the country that shelters 
them, but to other papers which have hither- 
to generously represented the cordial senti- 
ments of the alliance. A change has come 
over them like a cloud. It is the forecast 
shadow of the coming Russian peace. This 
must not be. If the two nations be divided, 
Russia rules the world. The wisdom of 
France and England must counsel their 
hearty and unalterable union to avert this 
calamity, and Lord Palmersten stands 
marked out as the statesman in every re- 
apes the most fitted to preserve and improve 
the relations of amity with France, and to 
counteract all artifices to undermine the 
alliance. He has been, by common consent, 
the best minister for war, and there is no 
better for peace — such peace as it will be. 





From The Press (Disraeli-Tory), 26 Jan. 


Encianp, in her path to greatness and 
renown, has not been exempt from vicissi- 
tude, She has been en in wars which 
were almost uniformly disastrous, and has 
been compelled to subscribe treaties humili- 
ating to her power. Great statesmen living 
in her dark days have despaired of her for- 
tunes. Chatham believed that her sun 
would set forever when she recognized the 
independence of her revolted colonies, and 
Pitt died broken-hearted after the battle of 
Austerlitz. But in her greatest extremity 
she never sought safety in diplomatic subter- 
fuge. She has constantly } j omnplies her good 
faith free from stain, and has negotiated as 
fairly as she has fought. Her dealings with 
her enemies have been so frank and plain 
that she has been ridiculed by continental 
politicians for wanting that subtlety of 
spirit on which they pride themselves. We 
have been content to accept the reproach as 
acompliment. Our blundering honesty, as 
they esteem it, has stood us in better stead 
than all the wiles of their refined artifice. 
Proficients in diplomatic evasion will have 
it that we never concluded a peace without 
being cheated of the advantages we had a 
right to expect. Yet it has nevertheless 
happened that we have commonly attained 
our objects. In the end, the directness and 
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moderation of our negotiations have proved 
as profitable to us as the valor of our arms. 

ecording to the Ministerial journals, this 
policy is to be totally changed. We are to 
enter into a negotiation for Peace with a de- 
termination to disconcert it. The ingenuity 
of our Ministers is to be exercised in driving 
a coach-and-six through the preliminaries 
they have agreed to. It is insinuated that 
the last article of the Peace Propositions, 
reserving to the Allies the right of bringin 
forward conditions not expressed, will a ord 
opportunity for creating dissension at the 
a gg Conference, and for rendering it 
abortive. In the unwillingness expressed to 
suspend hostilities, and in the desire to pro- 
tract formal proceedings, we see the dislike 
with which the prospect of Peace is regarded 
in certain quarters, and the hopes which it 
has baffled. 

It is not wise to let this mortification ap- 
pear so plainly, Prudence, if not principle, 
should counsel reserve. Cannot the Minis- 
terialists see that just in proportion as they 
manifest reluctance to Peace they proclaim 
their own impotence in submitting to it? By 
their own choice they exhibit themselves as 
dragged in the train of a policy they are most 
anxious to oppose, and they lower the in- 
fluence of this country by representing it as 
bound in the same chain of necessity, and as 
sharing their degradation. 

Events have arrived at a point entirely 
beyond their control. In all the affairs of life, 
that party which, against its will and its 
convictions, consents to a certain course of 
action, is no longer a free agent, and can 
exercise no controlling or moderating power 
until some marked change occurs. Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet never believed in the 
“wer rge of Peace ; they made no provision 

or it; they have been surprised by combi- 
nations they did not expect; and, for the 
very reason that they are known to be hos- 
tile to that purpose which the Conference 
will assemble to carry into effect, they will 
find their sentiments regarded with distrust 
by the other Powers, and will exercise no 
real authority in the decisions which are 
taken. 

The difficulties raised on their part to the 
conclusion of a definitive Treaty amount to 
nothing. They will never rise to greater 
force than to a petulant and undignified ob- 
struction. They have committed themselves 
to certain principles of settlement, and Rus- 
sia, by unconditionally accepting them, has 
distinctly signified to the world that she ac- 
cepts their fair and legitimate consequences. 
Than this, nothing more can be desired. 

It would have been more satisfactory had 
the last article bore on its face the conditions 
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which the Allies proposed to introduce. But 
though not expressed, we must ry gr that 
they were understood and settled by the Al- 
lies ; that they were communicated to Austria 
when the text of the Propositions was agreed 
to ; and that they were not keptsecret from the 
Court of St. Petersburg. They form part of 
that arrangement to which Russia as- 
sented, and on neither side can more or less 
be expected than that they shall receive a 
fair and reasonable interpretation. 

The part of England in the negotiation 
must necessarily rest with our government, 
but the country and the Parliament will stand 
by and see that there is fair play. Nothing 
Will depend on the private wishes of individ- 
ual Ministers, or even of collective Cabinets. 
Whatever they may say through their jour- 
nals, they will be compelled to act honestly. 
Their course is marked out for them, and in 
it they must straightly walk. We do not 
anticipate that they will make any effort to 
escape from their position. Watchful eyes 
are upon them, and any attempt to evade 
their engagements would only expose their 
weakness, and cover them with disgrace. 

It has been foolishly argued that the pro- 
posals are Austrian, and that theallied Gov- 
ernments are not bound by them. The pro- 
posals are Austrian only in the sense that 
Austria was the medium through which they 
were conveyed. They were strictly the pro- 
posals of the Allies. Each article was con- 
sidered by them, and its import weighed. 
The only article which properly belongs to 
Austria is that relating to the rectification of 
the Russian frontier. It will be vain for our 
Government to plead that they are not 
bound by their own terms for no better rea- 
son than that they did not expect those 
terms would be accepted. The Peace will 
be so far theirs that they have acceded to its 
conditions, and their wiser part would seem 
to be to close with it frankly —to forward, 
not retard its conclusion, and, assoon as it 
can be done with honor and safety, to ar- 
range an armistice which would assure the 
tranquillity of Europe, and guard against any 
unnecessary effusion of blood. 

The reception which the Peace will meet 
with from Parliament is scarcely doubtful. 
The Conservative party will meet the Legis- 
lature more united in sentiment and stronger 
in numbers than it has been since it was bro- 
ken up by Sir Robert Peel on the question 
of the Corn Laws. Differences of opinion 
may prevail among 80 large a body of inde- 
pendent members, but we think we may ven- 
ture to assert that on the question of the 
Peace, the Government will receive the sup- 
~ of this great party. It is the kind of 

eace which Mr. Disraeli, in his speech of 
the 8th of June, in last seasion, shadowed 
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out, when he declared that there were ‘‘ prao- 
tical, sound, and solid means, by which the 
great problem in modern politics could be 
solved.’’ It will confine the Russian empire 
within definite limits ; it will protect West- 
ern Europe from apprehension of Cossack 
encroachment; will secure the Turkish ter 
ritory ; and will afford a salutary lesson to 
the world that no State, however mighty, 
shall be permitted to increase its power by 
other means than those pacific and beneficent 
influences which, in proportion as they ex 
tend, must be productive of good to the whole 
family of asiabied: 





From The Spectator, 26 Jan. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PEACE NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 


Persons of less bureaucratic tendency than 
even English Cabinet Ministers wight well 
be excused for regretting that the opening 
of the Parliamentary Session will be nearl 
contemporaneous with the opening of the 
Conferences which are to decide whether 
peace or war is to be the destiny of Europe 
this year, and perhaps many years to come. 
The management of the complicated inter 
ests and delicate susceptibilities of the West- 
ern Allies, the caution, the reticence, and 
the firmness, necessary in dealing with a 
crafty antagonist, are not easily united with 
the openness and facility of communication 
demanded of a Minister by the British Par- 
liament, or with the tendency of Parliament 
to discuss, criticize, and inquire into all 
matters in which the country is interested. 
Yet the Minister must neither injure the in- 
terests of the alliance, and give the antago- 
nist an advantage, by proeh, wd unreserved- 
ness of communication, nor, on the other 
hand, offend the Houses of Parliament, and 
raise the suspicions of the country, by 
bureaucratic reserve and haughty silence, 
Lord Palmerston will want all his reputed 
tact to steer clear of those opposite dangers. 
But better than any mere tact, the safest 
weapon of an English Minister placed in 
such a position is frankness, which, so far 
as information can be made public with due 
regard to the interests of the country, at 
tempts no. concealment and puts on no aits 
of statecraft, but at the same makes no pre- 
tence of stating part of the truth as the 
whole truth, and is particularly careful of 
allowing false impressions to be received from 
its half-revelations. It may often ~ 
that the whole truth cannot safely be told as 
particular times, but honor and policy alike 
forbid false statements to be made to Par 
liament by a responsible Minister, and the 
events of last summer may teach Ministers 
how even @ fraudulent suppressio veri is 
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regarded out of the immediate circle of party 


leaders and their hangers-on. 

What the House of Commons and the 
country have a right to look for from Lord 
Palmerston is this statesmanlike frankness. 
To adopt it at once on the meeting of Par- 
liament, is both the policy that his interest 
mages, and the treatment the previous 
conduct of the nation throughout the strug- 
gle deserves. It would consist—not in 

tifying the mere gossiping curiosity of 
individual Members to know every detail of 
every diplomatic transaction between the 
different Allied Governments since the close 
of the Vienna Conferences last year, but in 
the plainest statement of the present situa- 
tion, the principles of the negotiation about 
to open, the views of the Allied Govern- 
ments in proceeding to a renewal of nego- 
tiations, their resolves in case the negotia- 
tions fail, and their calculation of the chances 
of success. ‘The English nation can scarcely 
be content to leave so important a negotia- 
tion in the hands of the Executive except 
they know exactly the limits within which 
the results are uncertain, and capable of 
being modified by the discussions of the 
diplomatists engaged in the conference. Lord 
Palmerston may therefore be expected to 
inform Parliament of the precise nature of 
the terms which Russia has in some sense 
accepted as a basis of peace — of the precise 
sense in which Russia has accepted them — 
of the amount of definite agreement that 
exists between the Allied Governments as to 
the details of the negotiation and the conduct 
that is to follow alternative issues —of the 
effect the negotiation is to be allowed to have 
upon military operations and preparations. 

Perhaps the most important and interest- 
ing of these points is, the amount of definite 
agreement subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of France and England. Circum- 
stances and rumors alike indicate that the 
prospect of peace is. more welcome to France 
than to England. Parliament would like to 
know whether this div ce of views goes 
so far as to have induced the English Govern- 
ment to assent to terms unsatisfactory in 
themselves or less satisfactory than they 
would otherwise have insistedon. Still more 
—and for more practical reasons — would 
Parliament be rejoiced to hear that perfect 
unanimity of views for the future exists 
between the two Governments, that the suc- 
cess or failure of the negotiation would 
equally maintain the cordiality of the Al- 
liance, and that all details had been so fully 
discussed between its members as that no 
material difference of opinion could possibl 
emerge in the course of the negotiation. Wit 
respect to the terms themselves, no one who 
recalls the original objects of the war, and 
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remembers the bearing of Russia at that 
time and since, can be reasonably dissatisfied 
with them, if they are what the newspapers 
generally represent them to be. Englishmen 
may indeed regret that their navy, with all 
its vast appliances and improvements, has 
won no fresh laurels, and scarcely kept the 
greenness of its ancient wreaths ; but that 
can be no motive for continuing a war be- 
yond the attainment of its avowed objects, 
though it may be a very fair motive for re- 
fusing any terms that fall short of those ob- 
jects. And, if Russia has really and sin- 
cerely consented to such terms as Austria is 
generally supposed to have conveyed, the 
original objects of the war are attained as 
far as they could be by force. So far as the 
independence of Turkey was threatened by 
Russia, the abolition of the Russian protecto- 
rate of the Principalities—the rectification 
of the Bessarabian frontier, including the 
cession of Ismail and of the whole bank of 
the Danube —the abrogation of all the trea- 
ties which gave Russia a claim to interfere 
with the Turkish Government on behalf of 
the Christians of the Greek rite — new regu- 
lations for the Black Sea, involving the sup- 
pression of naval arsenals on its coasts,— 
these terms go far to atone for the original 
outrage, = to secure Turkey in Europe 
against its renewal. We hear nothittg, in- 
deed, about Turkey in Asia; but a definition 
of the boundary will of course form a por- 
tion of the treaty of peace, and its discussion 
will porn d be involved in the fifth point, 
which entitles the Allies to demand addi- 
tional guarantees in the general interest of 
Europe. And the fact that henceforth the 
Turkish empire — Asiatic as well as European 
—will be included in the European system, 
will be a guarantee that holds for Asia as 
wellas Europe. But to this point the House 
of Commons will all the more eagerly direct 
their interest, inasmuch as the progress of 
Russia in Asia is supposed to be especially 
an English question, and France is conjec- 
tured — not without authentic grounds — to 
feel but slight interest in checking a power 
that acts as a counterpoise to England in a 
region where France has scarcely got a foot- 
ing. The policy of a nation may generally 
be calculated from its own views of its in- 
terest ; and to presume in such a case upon 
any superfluous generosity on the part of the 
French nation and Emperor would be puerile 
weakness in a British House of Commons, 
and something worse in a British Govern- 
ment, which knows or ought to know ao- 
curately the state of facts. There is one 
other stipulation ——— to be involved in 
the vague phraseology of the fifth point. 
Russia is not to re-fortify the Aland Islands 
This concession is a reward for Sweden’s 
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modified adherence to the West ; but in reality 
it is no less important for Europe at large 
that these posts, at once a symbol and a 
menace of aggressive schemes, should be dis- 
armed. With these terms sincerely accepted 
by Russia, the Allies may well be content, 
and may consider their efforts to obtain them 
wellrewarded. Russia has not been ‘‘ crum- 
99 up,’’ but she has sustained uniform de- 
eat, and has been unable to keep her strong- 
holds out of the hands of her opponents. 
She is still powerful to resist, but the pressure 
has been sufficient to induce her to profess 
her readiness to accept terms, which the late 
Emperor Nicholas would, two years since, 
have sincerely believed it impossible could 
ever be proposed to him. Though Poland 
has not been reconstituted, nor constitution- 
alism been established throughout Russia, we 
cannot doubt that the cause of despotism 
has in Russia’s defeat received a damaging 
blow, and that throughout Russia itself more 
correct notions of the relative power of the 
different states of Europe now prevail. Our 
gains, from whatever point of view they ma 
contemplated, are important, and wort 

the expense and efforts that have been lay- 
ished to obtain them. 

Perhaps even on the main question of all, 
whether Russia has sincerely accepted these 
terms, or whether her acceptance is a mere 
device for gaining time, impeding the prepa- 
rations of the Allies for next campaign, and 
taking the chance of a division among them, 
Government will be able to assure the House 
and the country. In any case, Parliament 
will demand the strongest assurances that 
= such dispositions on the part of Russia 
will be met and baffled, that military opera- 
tions will not be suspended a moment beyond 
the conviction that Russia is playing this 

e, and that preparations will not be so 
interrupted by negotiation as to render a 
successful ee this year impossible in 
case negotiations fail 

If Lord Palmerston shall meet Parliament 
frankly on these points, the good sense of the 
country and the House will protect him alike 
from intrusive curiosity and factious criti- 
cism. He will, if he satisfy Parliament on 
these points, have all the advantage in the 
negotiation of an unanimous public opinion 
at his back—a public opinion prepared to 
share with him the responsibility of peace or 
war, as knowing thoroughly the reasons 
which actuate the Government, and sympa- 
thizing in its sentiments. The country de- 
sires peace, for it knows the evils and hazards 
of war; but it prefers a continuance of war 
to a peace without honor, without securit 
—for it has confidence in its power ulti- 
mately to win a peace which shall promote 
both its glory and its interests. 
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‘‘T can’r understand it,’’ said Admiral 
Lyons, when Louis Napoleon announced the 
news of peace. 

‘« All I know is,”’ said Cambridge, ‘I’m 
off for St. James’.’’ 

Prince Napoleon dtopt two tears. ‘‘ That,” 
said he, as the first tear fell, ‘‘ that is for 
Hungary ; that for Poland.”’ 

‘¢ Peace !’? cried Mark Lane. ‘ Dread- 
ful! Why corn ’ll come down to nothin’.” 

‘¢ Peace!’ said John Bright. ‘‘ Heaven 
be thanked! No more bloodshed — no more 
double Income-Tax — every man’s vine and 
every man’s fig,— and what is more impor- 
tant than all, 1 ’m safe for Manchester.’ 

‘‘ Peace with Russia!” cried Cobden. 
‘* Of course; didn’t I always say we should 
crumple her ?”’ 

«¢ Peace! ’’ said Sir Charles Napier ; ‘‘ then 
it ’s no use a bullyragging Graham! ”’ 

‘* Peace!’ cried Sir James ; ‘‘ then that 
claps a muzzle upon Napier ! ”’ 

‘‘ Peace!’ says Disraeli; ‘‘ devilish pro- 
voking! And I wrote to support Pam in 
the War!” 

‘‘ Peace ! ’’ cries Gladstone; ‘‘ then I may 
yet be decorated with St. Vladimir.” 

*¢ Peace!’ sighed Admiral Dundas; *‘ then 
my dream ’s all moonshine, and I shan’t fish 
a coronet out of the Baltic.’’ 

‘¢ Peace !’’ mused Lord Derby ; ‘‘ then we 
must get rid of Pam. He can’t now go to 
Mt country on any cry that we can’t outery 

im. 

‘¢ Peace! ’’ said Lord John Russell; ‘* then 
I ‘ll bring in my Reform Bill — kiss hands 
at Windsor —and, yes, perhaps I’ll once 
more dine in the City.”’ 

‘‘ Peace! ’’ said John Bull, with a some- 
whatsoured look. ‘Peace! And all those 
beautiful gun-boats— and all that was to 
have been in the Baltic—Cronstadt that 
was to have gone with a crash — the Mala- 
chite gates IT was to have had for my coun- 
try-house from the pillage of Petersburg — 
the Empercr who was to have been brought 
in a cage and— Peace!” and again John 
groaned; and then John, with a flashing 
eye, and bringing down his fist like a mallet 
on the mahogany, cried — ‘‘ I tell you what ; 
if it must be , that son of a bear, the 
Rooshian, shall and must pay the bill.” 

Mrs. Bull said,—‘‘ Peace! Why, of 
course, John, he’ll pay the bill.”’ But 
Mrs. Bull was always a discreet woman. 
She only said as much to mollify John: for, 
as she afterwards owned to her neighbors, 
‘“‘they ’d never get a penny of their Income- 


Y | Tax back again ; for the villains of Russians 


—she knew ’em ! — would be let off without 
paying a farthing ! ’ — Punch. 
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MRS. DURDEN’S VIEW OF PEACE. 


TneEy say we’re to have Peace: I hope it isn’t 
mere imagination; 

For candles, brushes, string, and soap, has risen 
up to ruination : 

And what we ’ve had to pay for bread! of War 
that gives one some idea, 

Not to say nothing of the dead and wounded in 
that there Crimea. 


Then there’s that plaguy Income-Tax, that rides, 
as I may say, a-straddle, 

And sticks upon our breaking backs just like a 
monkey in a saddle; 

Which, if the War goes longer on, in course ex- 
penses will redouble, 

And what we must depend upon is dearer things 
and further trouble. 


But there! if I’ve a thing to do, my maxim al- 
ways is to do it; 

If I’ve a job for to go through, I makes my mind 
up to go through it. 

°T is all the same, I don’t care what — washing, 
or ironing, or scrubbing, 

And if so be as we have got to give them Rooshans 
therea drubbing. 


I never leaves my work half done—a stocking 
or a gownd half mended ; 

What has to be agin begun is twice the time afore 
*tis ended; 

And what I finds with needlework is found, I’m 
certain sure, with nations; 

Bo don’t be led away to quirk and quiddle with 
negotiations. 


Up with your broom or rolling-pin, and put a 
stop to all discussions; 

Don’t let yourselves be wheedled into shilly- 
shally by the Prussians; 

Nor Austrians neither; mighty fine to offer now 
their interference ! 

Why did n’t they — ah, drat ’em! —jine our side 
upon the first appearance ? 


O! I am up to all their tricks — to wait and see 
which was the stronger, 

I say, confound their politics! I’d make ’em 
wait a little longer; 

Deceit if any dares practisempon me I grows 
quite rampagious, 

And that I hope you ’ll do likewise unless their 
terms is adwantageous. 


Don’t let the nick of time go by whilst you ’rea 
humming and a hawing, 

And higgle haggle, all my eye ! nor lose a precious 
hour in jawing; 

Don’t let such rogues as them amuse, and coax, 
and cozen you with writin’, 

Backards and forards, whilst you lose whatever 
you have won by fightin’. 


But if so be their terms is pure and simple, then 
the chance I ’d seize on, 

I’m quite agreeable, I’m sure, to anything in 
rhyme and reason; 
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I would n’t wish at all to fight, if we can help 
it, one more battle, 

No more than Cobden or John Bright, or any of 
that sort of cattle. 


Than me there ’s neither of the pair can wish less 
harm to anybody, 

Although I own [ can ’t abear your nasty divil’s 
dust and shoddy. 

Glad should I be of Peace restored, if ’t was on 
safe and sound conditions; 

Poor me can very ill afford to pay for these here 


expeditions. 


But there it says, what must be must, and thas 
is what there ’s no denying, 

Which in the sameI puts my trust, the Pope and 
all his works defying; 

And though it seems, to throw away our prepa- 
rations like, distressin’, 

Yet still for Peace I hope and pray, for arter all 
it is a blessin’. 


— Punch 





ScanpaL upon Louis Napotzon. —There 
runs a story, Russian of course, that when 
Louis Napoleon, seated with the War Coun 
cil, first learned the news of Russia’s accept 
ance of peace, he was so affected that he 
swooned! It isa common figure of speech 
to knock a man down with a feather; but 
here is an Emperor of iron floored by a canard, 
a duck : and that, too, a Russian duck. The 
Emperor, it may be certain, had no fit; at 
the very most, it was only a feint. — Punch. 
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Burxp and bleeding from the mélée, from the 
whirl of stroke and thrust, 

In the lists of the Crimea rest the knights athirst 
— adust; 

See Sir Winter, that grim warder, down his icy 
truncheon 

°T wixt the warriors, taking order for a truce 
until the spring. 

Then, when emerald blade and blossom clothe 
with life the naked plain, 

Hand on throat, and blade to bosom, up, to 
Death’s work again ! 


We at home our task are urging, without rest for 
head or hand; 

We are hammering, casting, forging, pointing 
bayonet and brand; 

Through the land war-toil’s fierce clamors from 
morn to even swell, 

In our dockyards ring the hammers, on our 
quays rise shot and shell; 

Ready hands in ample purses, ready lives to feed 
the War — 

Bended brows and mutter’d curses, boding mis- 
chief to the Czar ! 
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We are free: our moods are many: but for this 
ti our wills es — 
ch man’s pound and poor mah’s » 

ungrudged, till this-be = " 

Till the Muscovite be stricken, stricken fairly to 
his knee, 

England’s peaceful pulse shall quicken with 
war-throb from sea to sea. 

As in days when our forefathers bore the bill and 
bent the bow, 

All her might old England gathers, like a flood, 
against the foe. 


But across those Baltic waters, if our eye could 
pierce the night 

Wherewith Russia shrouds her Tartars, it would 
see another sight : 

Hopeless Future, cheerless Present, Past of 
mighty memories bare, 

Mulcted noble, fetter’d peasant, thin-sown town 
and hamlet rare; 

"Mid a race of slaves, one Tyrant rearing up an 
anxious face, 

With serf-soldiers all environ’d, or serf-courtiers 
more base. 


Men are cheap: their lord is lavish of the life- 
blood of his swarms : 


Brains are blank, and hearts are slavish, but he. 


wields a million arms. 

Lash them onwards — thick and thicker, to the 
insatiate jaws of war, 

With their dull souls fired by liquor, to the cry 
of ‘* Cross and Czar.’’ 

Till in sunny Asian regions, and round Europe’s 
land-lock’d sea, 

Brooding battle, Russia’s legions face the legions 
of the Free. 


Who is this that calm and clement ’twixt the 
hosts by sea and land 

Moves in shining angel-raiment, with a green 
bough in her hand? 

Smooth before her sinks the ocean, bright behind 
her breaks the cloud : 

Tosuch majesty of motion knees should bend and 
heads be bow’d. 

Russ points sink at her entreating, at her voice 
pause Russian drums, 

But from English lips no greeting or a doubtful 
greeting comes. 


“Tam Peace: respect my mission: drop your 
weapons, at my word : 

Why, with looks of cold suspicion, lower, not 
sheathe the sword ?”’ 

** Peace we know, and Peace we treasure: love 
her calm brow, olive-wreath’d : 

But these swords, not drawn for pleasure, may 
not be at pleasure sheath’d. 

Well we know the foe we fight with, more we 
fear his fraud than force; 

Swords we may hold the right with, but ’gainst 
goosequills what resource ? 


“Peace for us is but forsaking strenuous war 
for strenuous work : 

Peace for him is time for breaking faith of treat- 
ies with the Turk. 
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Peace for us is wealth’s outpouring on all things 
that peaceful are : 

Peace for him is secret storing of the mgans for 
treacherous War. 

Peace for us will be dictated by those whose word 
is sooth : 

Peace for him negotiated by those who live un- 
truth. 


‘‘ Then what wonder, thus believing, if thine ad- 
vent find us cold ? 

Loath were we, and sorely grieving, to take up 
the arms we hold. 

But, once taken, woe be to us if like fools that 
hold we loose; 

To let Russia enmew us in her diplomatic noose. 

Try your pens; but if the tangle mock unravel- 
ling by words, 

That no time be spent in wrangle, to the knot 
we ’ll take our swords.’’ 

— Punch 





From The London Times, Feb. 2 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tux omission of the United States from the 
Queen’s Speech provokes the criticism of 
Lord Derby, and may possibly be a source 
of some additional bitterness on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; but probably the United 
States were well left out, for there is nothing 
that we could say about them just now that 
is likely to please them. For our own sake, 
as well as hers, we could most sincerely wish 
that the machine of government in the great 
Republic worked a little more smoothly, and 
was not so apt to get clogged in some places, 
and stimulated to violent and destructive 
action in others. Differences have arisen, as 
they will arise occasionally between the best 
friends, between us and the American Re- 
public. War, always odious and destruc 
tive, would be against such an enemy @& 
thousand times more revolting than against 
any other. To sweep her commerce frum the 
seas, to destroy her nayy, to ravage her sea- 
board, would be feats neither difficult nor 
dangerous to a Power with such forces as 
Great Britain now ; but little would 
be the honor and heavy the loss of this 
suicidal triumph. Weare unwilling to fight, 
not because we fear our enemies, for never 
were conditions of combat more unequal than 
those would be between Great Britain and 
the United States at this moment, but because 
we cannot bring ourselves to regard them as 
enemies at all. When Lucan spoke of a 
more than civil war, he must surely have 
alluded to such a war as would be waged 
between Great Britain and North America. 
The parent devastating the fair inheritance 
of the child, kindred hands employed in root- 
ing out that prosperity the increase of which 
has overflowed in a tide of riches into this 
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island, are subj too painful for contem- 
lation, and oe which the mind of every 
ishman turns aside with unconquerable 
disgust. Let us have war, if need be, with 
any other nation, but not with those colo- 
nies— the proudest historic monument we 
—— the most enduring memorial of Anglo- 
on greatness. 

Yet what can we do, and’ how avert that 
which this extraordinary nation, or those who 
have at least the legal right to speak in its 
name, seem to be determined to bring upon 
us? Were the whole attention of the whole 
public mind of America bent upon the ques- 
tion, we might hope for a satisfaction and 
reconciliation ; but what is to be done with 
a nation which is drifting heedlessly into war 
with a people possessing a Dig: army and 
the finest navy in the world, while it pos- 
sesses, in truth, neither the one nor the other? 
A few thousand soldiers scattered over an im- 
mense continent, and vessels carrying in all 
about 500 guns, are literally all the resources 
with which the United States confront the 
enormous fleet and well-trained armies of 
England, about to be set at liberty by the 
impending peace with Russia. If we were 
the aggressors — if, taking advantage of the 
enormous disparity of our forces, we had 
been mean and base enough to force a quarrel 
on an unoffending neighbor, no words would 
have been sufficiently vigorous to reprobate 
our conduct; but what is to be said when a 
Power utterly helpless in military and naval 
resources insists on fixing us with a quarrel 
which we have as little power to avoid as it 
has adequately to carry out? 

We find, indeed, in America an Executive 
Government which is ready enough to ex- 
change defiance with us; but that Govern- 
ment is on the very eve of its dissolution, and 
is well known to be using a quarrel with Great 
Britain as a means of courting popularity 
for the coming elections. We Gate a differ- 
ence with it with to certain places in 
Central America,amd the interpretation of 
treaties relating to them. Whether we are 
= or wrong in our view of the case, we 
will not stop to inquire; at any rate, we have 
adopted the most conciliatory step in our 
power, for we have offered to leave the quarrel 
to the arbitration of any impartial State, 
and to abide by whatever award may be 
given. America rejects this offer, and con- 
tinues the argument, which a succession of 
letters and memorials have worn completely 
threadbare. Meanwhile a band of pirates, 
issuing from her own shores, seize upon a 
—_— of the disputed territory, and, so far 

rom repressing their outrages, we find the 
naval forces of the United States engaged in 
age wer against the authorities of the 
State which they have invaded. Our offers 
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of an amicable reference are refused, and 
armed violence, seconded by the forces of the 
State, is let loose to seize by force that which 
we in vain beg them to refer to friendly 
arbitration. 

If we turn to another cause of quarrel, — 
the enlistment in Canada of American citi- 
zens for the English service in the Crimea, — 
we find a quarrel intemperately urged and 
vehemently pressed by the American Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding our disclaimer of any 
intention to violate their municipal laws, and 
our offer of the amplest satisfaction to the 
offended dignity of the States. Amends more 
than enough to satisfy the offended pride and 
wounded sensibility of any private gentleman 
have been offered to the American Cabinet, 
but offered in vain. They cannot be content 
with satisfaction unless it be attended with 
humiliation, and require that we should 
withdraw our deservedly popular Minister 
from Washington as an expiation to the in- 
jured dignity of the Union. We trust that 
this rash intention is not finally determined 
on, or, after so flagrant and unprovoked an 
insult, it may be long indeed before Wash- 
ington will behold another representative of 
the Cabinet of St. James’. 

But let us appeal from the Executive Goy- 
ernment to the people, and see whether the 
representatives of the community will sup- 
port the Government in forcing upon us, in 
spite of offers of satisfaction and appeals to 
arbitration, a quarrel to us most unwelcome 
and unnatural, and to them assuredly most 
disastrous and calamitous. Alas! the rep- 
resentatives of the people can give us no 
answer. They have eyes and see not, ears 
have they and hear not. They have met 
together now for seven weeks, but they have 
concerned themselves with nothing relating 
to the public Te fruitless attempts to elect 
a Speaker. The American press, to its honor, 
raises its voice against this state of things, 
but raises its voice in vain. In the anarchy 
and suspension of all the functions of gov- 
ernment into which the country has fallen, 
the Executive seems emancipated from all 
control, and disposed to use its power to drive 
things to a point at which, though the reason 
of the country may condemn, its patriotism 
will be bound to support them. The situa- 
tion is becoming every day more critical, and 
we must await the result with a firmness in- 
spired by a confidence in our own strength, 
and the knowledge that we have done, and 
will yet do, all that a pacific and honorable 
nation can do, to avert the catastrophe which 
seems impending, not over us, but the nation 
that has surrendered the care of its honor 
and peace into such hands at so anxious a 
moment. 
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ILLUSTRATED TAM O’SHANTER. 


From The Atheneum. 


Tam O'Shanter. Illustrated by John Faed. 
Published for the Members of the Royal 
Association for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. 


Tus wonderful piece of witch-music was 
never so admirably illustrated as by Mr. 
Faed, and never adorned with better engrav- 
ings, richer in color and fuller of finish, than 
these works of Messrs. Stocks and Stephen- 
son. The one we least admire, though ve 
like the place, is ‘‘ the Brig o’ Ayr,” by 
Mr. Miller : —the effect is hard and liny — 
the clouds are marble— the houses metal, 
and not stone. 

Mr. Faed’s illustrations are few, but each 
one is an admirable picture, — brimming 
with humor, teeming with grotesque diabol- 
ism, carefully studied, well composed, and 
displaying an imagination exuberant and 
yet self-restrained. The Scotch element laps 
them all, and every face is as it should be, 
thoroughly and unmistakably national. In 
the first scene is the snug, warm change- 
house, —the walls rich with hams, gills, 
mutchkins, tappet hens, and pint stoups. 
The chapmen have left the street, the day is 
wearing on, farmers are spurring home, the 
black runts are lowing through the turn- 
pike ; and Tam —immortal Tam! —drouthy 
still, is getting fou and happy while he 
listens to Souter Johnnie’s queerest stories, 
—unmindful of mosses, waters, slaps, and 
styles, and even his hard-fisted wife’s re- 
morseless anger. There is quite a convivial 
glow about thisscene. The landlord, seated 
pen stags on a settle, looks up under 
his eyebrows with shrewd admiration at the 
inspired Souter, who, warm with the nappie, 
and unmindful of the shoe and last, his face 
luminous with dry fun, is elaborating the 

int of a joke, with outstretched fingers. 

am, with his bonnet on long ago prepared 
for starting, is listening with hearty laugh 
and upraised tumbler. The buxom landlady, 
with clean cap, smart ribbon, and tucked- 
up, natty apron, attends with arms folded, 
and a quiet smile; for women do not give 
way to the lavish merriment of men. 

The next scene is ‘‘The Angry Wife,” 
“ nursing her wrath to keep it warm.’’ The 
clock points to half-past one, and the decent 
body, with flashing eye and furrowed brow, 
awaits the luckless man returning from the 
Siren-land and the region of the lotus drink, 
—that liquid oblivion that washes aay 
thoughts of absent wives. The cottage looks 
lonely and expectant, — the cat is asleep, — 
the fire all dull red and chalk-white ashes, 
—the table bare,—the shadows broad. 
Alas! for woman’s love — there are Tam’s 
stockings warming, and the tea-pot that has 
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grown cold long hoursago. What a shower 
of blows, and remonstrances, and tears there 
will be! , 

In the third scene, Tam, exceedingly the 
worse for the barley juice, is being pushed — 
on his white mare by Souter Johnnie, who 
himself requires support. The officious land- 
lord is busy at the stirrups, and the pleasant 
landlady holds the lantern. The night is 
rough and wild, and there are nasty places 
to pass: the stone where Mungo’s mother 


ry | was found hung, the ford where the pedlar 


was smothered in the snow, the cairn where 
the fox-hunters came upon the dead child, 
Tam is glorious, and defies the storm, ghosts, 
bogles, angry wife, rain, and all. Still it is 
an ’eerie night, and very dark when you are 
fresh from the blazing ingle. The face of 
Tam isa study: it is frozen into a sleepy and 
perpetual smile, — the mouth laughs and is 
alive, but the eyes are in a trance, and see 
nothing. 

The fourth scene is the kirk. Tam, so- 
bered by the sight, stares in at the window, — 
the lightning, lashing the earth with a fiery 
whip, shows him the witches’ dance. The 
dead in their last dresses hold corpse candles, 
and light the scene. Satan himself, an ape 


‘toad, swollen as big as the tun of Ieidelberg, 


squeezes away at the bagpipes in the win- 
dow,— the moon bright at his black baek. 
Hideous old witches, leathery and shrivelled, 
and not too well clothed, dance reels before 
the broken altar. A skeleton, tossed intoa 
distorted agony, lies at the foot of a coffin. 
The thin, blue-nosed ghost of a suicide at- 
torney pousettes behind a Falstaff butcher, 
whose eyes. run over with the fun. There 
are poisoners and parricides there, all hinted 
with hard, cruel eyes, loathsome lip, and 
toothless mouth. But Tam’s eyes are on 
one figure,-——the young witch Cutty-sark, — 
rosy and panting with the toil of the gam- 
bols, smiling, wicked, and wanton, her limbs 
round, graceful, an «Well moulded. Her 
partner is a hideoué-looking, wicked laird, 
with gray hair that stands up like white 
flames, and sinewy legs that trample the 
stones of the vault bélow. 

The next print is ‘The Chase.”” The 
hellish legion are in full ery —all hands are 
clutching, all eyes glaring. Cutty-sark her- 
self flies swift as Aurora, and the white mare 
spurns graves and skulls, bent on escaping. 
The skeleton has fallen to pieces in his 
anxiety to catch the interloper, and the 
— skull is flying like a red-hot shot 
through the flame; the laird has put on his 
spectacles, the old women foam and shake 
their crutches, bats fly and toads shriek, the 
Devil himself stamps and swears, and lea 
as if the floor was red-hot, and that taught 
him dancing. Uelter-skelter they shower 
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through the old church window, and Tam is 
mad with fright. 

* Last scene of all,’’ a pitchy night, owls 
ery and lightnings blaze. Tam drives at the 
bridge, for no witch may pass the holy key- 
stone that was blessed by book and candle 
and splash of blessed wine. Cutty-sark, her 
black hair flying ina flood behind her, is 


upon the horseman, who cowers like a Par. 
thian on his saddle. She is on ‘the mare’s 
back, her naked feet mg its flanks, —she 
misses him, and snatches at the mare’s tail. 
The key-stone is gained — the tail is lost. 

At last Burns has found an illustrator, of 
whose pencil Scotland may be proud. 





A Quatnt Sermon. — Mr. Dodd was a minis- 
ter who lived, many years ago, a few miles from 
Cambridge ; and having several times been 

hing against drunkenness, some of the 
Cambridge scholars (conscience, which is sharp- 
@ than ten thousand witnesses, being their 
monitor) were very much offended, and thought 
he made reflections on them. Some time after, 
Mr. Dodd was walking towards Cambridge, and 
met some of the gownsmen, who, as soon as 
they saw him at a distance, resolved to make 
some ridicule of him. As soon as he came up, 
they accosted him with ‘‘ Your servant, Sir !’’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Your servant, gentlemen.’’ They 
asked him if he had not been preaching very 
much against drunkenness of late? He an- 
swered in the affirmative. They then told him 
they had a favor to beg of him, and it was 
that he would preach a sermon to them there, 
from a text they should choose. He argued that 
it was an imposition, for a man ought to have 
some consideration before preaching. They said 
they would not put up with a denial, and in- 
sisted upon his preaching immediately (in a hol- 
low tree which stood by the roadside) from the 
word MALT. He then began : 


** Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am 
a little man — come at a short notice — to pr 
a short sermon — from a short text — to a th 
tion —in an unworthy pulpit. Beloved, 
my text is Malt. I cannot divide it into sen- 
tences, there being none; nor into words, th 
being but one; I must therefore, of necessity, di- 
vide it into letters, which I find in my text torbe 
these four—M, A, L, T. M is-moral, A is 
allegorical, L is litera is theological. The 
moral is to teach «yOu Puktics good manners; 
therefore, M, my masters, A, all of you, L, leave 
off, T, tippling. The porical is, when one 
thing is spoken Gf, and Another meant. The 
thing spoken of is mult. The thing meant is 
the spirit of malt, which you rustics make M, 
your meat, A, your apparel, L, your liberty, 
and T, your trust, The literal is, according to 
the letters, M, much, A, ale, L, little, T, trust. 
The theological is, according to the effects it 
works in some, M, murder; in others, A, adul- 
tery; in all, L, looseness of life; and in many, 
T, treachery. I shall conclude the subject, first, 
by way of exhortation. M, my masters, A, all 
of you, L, listen, T, to my text. Second, by way 
of caution. M, my masters, A, all of you, L, 
look for, T, the truth. Third, by way of com- 
municating the truth, which is this: a drunk- 





ard is the annoyance of modesty; the spoil of 
civility; the destruction of reason; the robber’s 
agent; the alehouse’s benefactor; his wife’s sor 
row; his children’s trouble; his own shame 3 
his neighbor’s scoff; a walking swill-bowl; the 
picture of a beast; the monster of a man !”’ 





Asrmement or A Sermon, which took up 


an hour in delivering, from these words:—_ 


** Man is born to trouble.’’ 


‘* My Friends, — 
‘* The subject falls naturally to be divided into 
four heads : 
1. Man’s entrance into the world. 
2. His progress through the world. 
8. His exit from the world: and 
4. Practical reflections from what may be said. 
First, then : 
1. Man came into the world naked and bare, 
2. His progress through it is trouble and care, 
8. His exit from it, none can tell where, 
4. But if he does well here, he’ll be well 
there. 
Now I can say no more, my brethren dear, 
Should I preach on this subject from this 
time to next year. Amen.’’ 
— Notes and Queries 





Sensations In Drown1nc. —A few years ago, 
I had the misfortune to suffer shipwreck upon a 
distant island, and turning up my MS. journal, 
I find I have thus recorded my experience : 


** How intense and how rapid the thoughts 
which rush through the mind of the drowning 
man! Having exceeded the bounds I had set 
myself for this sketch of a notable passage in my 
life, I shall not inflict upon you, my dear —-, 
my sensations in detail while thus hanging be- 
tween the two worlds, and under the firm per 
suasion that my days in this were numbered. 
Suffice it to say that, with the dash of the huge 
wave that engulfed me, came the vivid con- 
sciousness that the ocean rolled over my head, 
perhaps forever ! 

‘* Of corporeal suffering during the critical 
moments yt no recollection, but of mental a 
very distinct one, arising from the sudden pre- 
sentation to my mental vision, in life-like reality, 
of dear and almost forgotten faces in mournf 
attitudes, and past whom I apprared to be fly- 
ing.’? — Wotes and Queries. 
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